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THREE THINGS for CHRIS 


A PLAYER PIANO—A ROLL CABINET 
And a Selection of O-R:S PLAYER ROLLS 


There are many good makes of player pianos on the market. 
Why do you suppose that 100 per cent of player piano manu- 
facturers recommend Q:R:S PLAYER ROLLS? Because they 
know that no matter how fine their instrument, it can never 
produce any better music than is in the roll,and they know that 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Secretary of State 


His proposal for a reparations inquiry has been approved by leading European nations and 
promises a definite step forward in the reestablishment of normal conditions 
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Will Uncle Sam Go In? 


3y Herbert S. Houston 








towards its close. The best assurance that the promise may come true 

is this country’s restored interest in the world. That is a cause for real 
thanksgiving. It means not only much for Europe but even more for ourselves. 
America, looking out beyond the seas, is an America that has begun to look 
deep within herself. And the more deeply she has looked, the surer she has 
become that isolation is an illusion. Besides looking within, she also has been 
casting up some balances about markets for her bulging surplus. And forth- 
with it has become clear that a foreign market is no farther away than the 
bank where the farmer borrows money or keeps his deposit. Out of this search- 
ing of soul and of vital interests has come the beginning of a new approach to 
the world that may lead us to effective cooperation. 

Secretary Hughes caught the first signs of it in his address a few months 
ago at New Haven, in which he proposed a fresh survey by a board of experts 
of Germany’s ability to pay reparations. That friendly proposal was received 
abroad with a mixture of doubt and of hope. At home, its reception seemed a 
good deal like that of a rather dazed awakening from a long sleep. The 
recent addresses of Mr. Lloyd George in which he strongly urged the Hughes 
proposal, have been helping to stir this country to a mood for action. 


| FAIR PROMISE OF PEACE is on the horizon as the old year comes 


So it has come about that five years after the Armistice, America may return 
to the great unfinished task of helping Europe to re-establish peace. This 
fact alone is one of the most important events of the year in all that affects 
world peace. It means fresh hope that England and France may yet find a way, 
with the aid of America’s friendly offices, still to carry on together. It means 
that France may recover from the shell shock of fear and find protection in a 
growing good will with her neighbors. It means that Germany may be encour- 
aged to establish a republic in fact, that will ultimately gain and hold the 
esteem of the world. The fresh evidence of the power of the Reich that was 
given by the immediate repression of Ludendorff and Hitler is most reassuring 
on this point. 

All of this is attainable if America will follow the course on which she seems 
to be re-entering. In the powerful article following, Arthur Bullard, fresh from 
several months of careful study and observation abroad, shows how America 
3 
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WILL UNCLE SAM ANSWER THE CALL? 
A cartoon by C. R. Macauley 














WILL UNCLE SAM GO IN? 


alone can break the peace deadlock that has been holding Europe in the throttle 
hold of death. And that deadlock must be broken in our interest, quite as 
much as in Europe’s. 

Uncle Sam must go forth to break it, in the resolute spirit of determination 
Macauley has given him in the striking cartoon on the opposite page. And 
as he strides through the door Secretary Hughes has tried to keep open, every 
American who believes with Roosevelt and Wilson and Taft and Harding will 
hope that he will make a good job of it. 

One of the best grounds for the belief that Uncle Sam will “follow through,” 
to use the golfing phrase that Lloyd George emphasized in his farewell address 
to America, is found in the positive statements made by Ambassador Herrick 
on his recent return to France. In a carefully prepared memorial speech, 
delivered on November 3rd, at the dedication of a war monument in Champagne, 
the Ambassador, fresh from conferences with the President and Secretary 
Hughes in Washington, used these impressive and highly significant words: 

“We have put our hands to the plow and are willing to run the furrow 
through ; for we now know that if the present problem is not solved, and justly 
and quickly solved, then truly America will have fought the war in vain. The 
victors will continue to suffer no less than the vanquished so long as re-estab- 
lished financial order does not make it possible for them to return to norma! life.” 

Ambassador Herrick’s promise can be kept, if President Coolidge leads the 
country along the lines of its ideals and of its highest interests, and OUR 
WORLD believes that an overwhelming sentiment in America wants to see it 
kept. Happily, in Secretary Hughes we have a great and courageous chief 
of staff who, of late, has been showing the old fighting form that won his 
first national fame when he was the governor of New York. : With a will to go 
forward, it is not too much to hope that despite temporary misunderstanding 
and friction, there will be found the way. 
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America’s Stake in Europe’s 


Deadlock 





By Arthur Bullard 


The Situation on the Peace Front Strikingly Analyzed on the Basis of Several 
Months of First-Hand Study on the Ground in Italy, France and Great 
Britain and at the Assembly of the League of Nations in Geneva 


men on the steamer, who have 

spent the summer in Europe, 
trying—just as I have done—to dis- 
cover “the key” of the situation and 
above all trying to find out what it 
means for America. We have talked 
it over day after day, trading yarns 
of our experiences, exchanging impres- 
sions. One of these men had spent 
most of his time in London and Paris 
and was quite sure that the most im- 
portant fact of the day was the grow- 
ing hostility between Great Britain 
and France. The other, who had 
traveled a good deal in Central and 
Eastern Europe was impressed by the 
breakdown of German finance. 

My own experience had been some- 
what different. At the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in Geneva, I 
had, I think, the opportunity for a 
broader view. To that Mecca of Peace 
had come pilgrims from every land— 
the actual delegates were only the 
nucleus of the gathering. There were, 
for instance, almost as many news- 
paper men as delegates. And loyalty 
to my profession makes me admit that 
they were on the whole more intelli- 
gent and better informed than most of 
the diplomats. There in Geneva you 


(reo HOME I find two other 


heard the story from every possible an- 
gle. And what impressed me most was 
the apparently even balance between 
the forces which are working for con- 
ciliation and those working against it. 
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It was strikingly illustrated in the 
conflict between Italy and Greece, 
The forces withir the League and out- 
side of it which were working for 
decency in International Relations 
were able to make Mussolini give up 
those of his demands on Greece which 
were most shocking. But on the other 
hand, Mussolini and his friends of the 
extreme nationalistic camp in all coun- 
tries were strong enough to prevent a 
really honorable settlement. Neither 
side could impose its will on the other. 
It was a drawn battle. 

This condition which was so clearly 
illustrated in this Corfu crisis is evi- 
dent in almost every post-war problem 
of Europe. Take, for example, the 
vexed and vexing question of the Ruhr. 
There are forces there—French and 
German, as well as English—working 
for peace. They are not strong enough 
to prevail, but they are always a check 
on the extremist of the other side. 

It is very like the history of the 
War. Now and then one side or the 
other tries an offensive. The Army of 
Peace has been driven out of its front 
line trenches in one sector, but the 
front has not broken, the line still 
holds. In another sector it has taken 
the initiative and scored a real ad- 
vance. But on the whole the two 
sides are too evenly balanced to allow 
“a decision.” There is what we used 
in 1917 to call “a deadlock” on the 
Peace Front. 
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AMERICA’S STAKE IN EUROPE’S DEADLOCK 








© Underwood & Underwood 


A protest march of a group of England’s unemployed. England’s unemployment problem 
is a very real one and is one of the big factors in the desire of England for a quick return to 
normal conditions in Europe 


The Price of No-Peace 


NE of the major reverses which 

have been inflicted on the forces 
of peace was the break-up of the En- 
tente Cordiale between London and 
Paris. This was a very much more 
serious set-back than Mussolini’s raid 
on the Adriatic Front. Among other 
results has been the occupation of the 
Ruhr and the economic and political 
chaos in Germany. 

At times, during the long-drawn-out 
negotiations over Reparations it 
seemed that the Germans hoped to 
gain some advantage from sowing seeds 
of disagreement among the victors. 
But practically all thoughtful Ger- 
mans now realize that the only thing 
which could have saved them would 
have been the ratification by Britain 
and America of the French Security 
Treaty. The French, disappointed in 
this guarantee against future aggres- 
sion from a restored Germany, felt 
themselves insecure and this insecurity 





turned into hate. Nothing. worse 
could happen to Germany than to be 
left alone in the custody of her old 
enemy. Having refused to cooperate 
with France, neither Britain nor 
America were in a position to restrain 
her. 

Since America’s definite withdrawal 
from European affairs, the relations 
between Britain and France have 
steadily grown worse. Lloyd George 
has described them as “a cat and dog 
fight.” The 100 per cent American 
policy of our Government, like the 100 
per cent British policy of London, has 
developed a 100 per cent French pol- 
icy in Paris. The nations which co- 
operated in the war have simply ceased 
to cooperate. 

Undoubtedly there were plausible 
arguments in favor of our withdrawing 
from European politics. Undoubtedly 
the English had plausible arguments 
to justify actions which seemed to the 
French “betrayal.” (It would indeed 
take a very wise god to disentangle 
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the Near Eastern history of these last 
five years and decide whether Britain 
or France had the more reason for 
righteous indignation against the 
other.) And undoubtedly the French 
were “difficile,” extravagant in some of 
their claims, exaggerated in some of 
their fears. It would have required 
hard and patient work to have kept on 
friendly terms with France during 
these trying years. It would have 
called for unpleasant sacrifices on our 
part. However, the only important 
question for America is: “Would the 
sacrifices, necessary to preserve the 
real friendship of France, have been 
more unpleasant than the present 
situation?” 

We would not give up our hope of 
repose by joining in guaranteeing 
France from a future German aggres- 
sion. And while urging the French 
to ease up in their claims on Germany, 
we were not disposed to relinquish any 
of our claims on her. And in this un- 
generous attitude, Britain unhappily 
followed our example. We were not 
willing to pay the price of peace. And 
so we are paying the greater price of 
no-peace. 


W hy is Poincaré # 


HE ascendency in French politics 
of the National Bloc—of which 
Poincaré is the standard bearer—is 
explained by the complete bankruptcy 
of the party in France which believed 
in cooperation with Britain and Amer- 
ica. The Government which signed 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Govern- 
ment of Clemenceau, did believe in a 
future based on cordial understanding 
with the Anglo-Saxon world. Clemen- 
ceau and his immediate successors, 
while disagreeing with us on many 
points, tried to keep alive the combina- 
tion that had won the War. 
In those days of the Peace Confer- 
ence, Marshall Foch, with the blunt- 





ness which usually goes with the pro- 
fession of arms, advocated the dis- 
memberment of Germany. Most mili- 
tary-minded Frenchmen pleaded for 
“a Rhine Frontier.” But Foch and 
his soldier friends were overridden by 
Clemenceau. The army men _ suc- 
ceeded in getting what they wanted in 
some paragraphs, but on the whole the 
Treaty of Versailles represented a vic- 
tory for the Civilian, as against the 
Military, element in French life. 


Effect of America’s Withdrawal 


if was a great blow to the Civilians 
when America withdrew, for their 
whole policy was based on cooperation 
with the two Anglo-Saxon democracies. 
It was a greater blow when the British 
not only refused to ratify the Security 
Treaty, but also entered into intense 
competition with the French in almost 
every field of activity. Just as our 
financiers insisted in “unpegging the 
exchange,” letting the French cur- 
rency slide down hill and so making 
them pay heavily for foodstuff im- 
ported from America, so the English 
charged what seemed to the French 
Shylock prices for coal. Clemenceau, 
failing to get any “results” from his 
policy of Anglo-American coopera- 
tion, fell from power. It was the same 
thing all over again with Briand. It 
was impossible for him to “cash in” on 
the policy of maintaining the Entente. 
Neither in the matter of security nor 
in their financial difficulties had he 
made any progress. It seemed to his 
people that he had been outplayed by 
the Anglo-Saxon combination at the 
Washington Conference, over-reached 
and bulldozed by Lloyd George at 
Genoa. He also fell. 

When those of their leaders, who be- 
lieved in cooperation with Britain and 
America failed, the French did just 
what we or anyone else would have 
done. They turned to the only alter- 
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AMERICA’S STAKE IN EUROPE’S DEADLOCK 








Scenes of devastation in France that constantly keep the question of German reparations before 
the French people ‘ 


native policy and to the men who be- 
lieved in it. Unfortunately, perhaps, 
but inevitably, the only alternative 
was that which the Military men had 
advocated at the time of the Peace 
Conference. 

Those who formed the new Govern- 
ment found in Poincaré the man they 
needed. His name lends itself to a 
pun, which is also a slogan—(poing 
carré: “Squared Fist”). Born in Lor- 
raine, brought up as a lad in the 
memory of the Invasion of 1870, his 
homeland devastated in this invasion, 
he could not be suspected of “weak- 
ness” towards Germany. And, of 
course, Poincaré knows why he was 
chosen. He is the “idol” of all those 
in France who have no confidence in 
the sincerity or “utility” of British or 
American friendship, of all those who 
fear and hate Germany. And if the 


French cannot count with calm cer- 
tainty on British and American aid in 


case of a future German attack they 
must fear—and hate. 


What it Means to America 


Ts policy which the French, 
having failed to secure effective 
cooperation from us, have adopted, is 
very definitely opposed to our inter- 
ests abroad. It will not bring the kind 
of peace we want. 

We must not let our desire for cor- 
dial relations with France blind us to 
this disquieting tendency. I, for one, 
cannot conceive of any sound Amer- 
ican foreign policy which is not based 
on regaining French confidence. But 
we cannot regain the friendship of the 
French people—nor deserve it—unless 
we find some way to be of real service 
to them. We have been prodigal with 
advice, but we have not been willing 
to stand by them in anything which 
seemed to them important. And as 
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long as the French think we are indif- 
ferent or hostile, we cannot expect 
them to look out for our interests. 

Unable to count on Anglo-American 
support, France has turned to a “Con- 
tinental Policy.” While Britain and 
the United States have such immense 
resources that they are valuable allies, 
even if unarmed, the new nations of 
the Continent can be of no substantial 
aid to France, unless-they are militar- 
ized to the maximum. 


A New Balance of Power 


HE present tendency is towards a 

new balance of power—the Conti- 
nent of Europe, armed to the teeth, 
under French leadership, against the 
Anglo-Saxon world. The trend in this 
direction has already killed the old 
Entente Cordiale between France and 
Britain. If it continues, it will shatter 
Franco-American friendship. 

No short summary of a nation’s for- 
eign policy can ever give a full or fair 
picture. But it is obvious that the 
present French policy means arma- 
ment. France cannot stand alone in 
the face of outnumbering Germany. 

The people of Poland, of Yugo- 
Slavia, of Rumania and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia are just like other people. They 
do not enjoy compulsory military serv- 
ice. There are many things on which 
they would rather spend their money 
than on cannons. The only argument 
which can persuade them to accept the 
heavy burden of armament, is a feeling 
of insecurity and uncertainty. The 
more they fear and hate somebody, the 
better allies they make in the French 
System. And so France is forced into 
opposition to all those aspirations for 
peace, which are symbolized in the 
League of Nations. If any agency 
should succeed in creating a feeling of 
confidence and security in Europe, it 
would be quite impossible for France 
to persuade her small Allies to arm so 
intensely. Even at home, the French 
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Government could not maintain its 
present military establishment, if the 
people felt safe. The “Continental 
System,” which the French adopted, 
when rebuffed by her former allies, has 
need of constant “alarms.” A real 
Peace would ruin it. 

It is not necessary for us in America 
to go very far afield to find examples 
of how such things work. Our govern- 
ment would indignantly deny that it is 
encouraging naval armaments in Latin 
America. But we have a mission of 
Naval instructors in Brazil and every 
professional soldier and sailor knows 
that you cannot build up an effective 
fighting force unless it is against some- 
body. You cannot play “solitaire” in 
the war game. It is impossible to de- 
velop military “morale” without fear 
and hate. And so the French Military 
Missions all over Europe are apostles 
of Fear and Hate. It is automatic. 
There is no need for official instrue- 
tions from superiors—they cannot do 
a “good job” any other way. 


Our Direct Interest 


HE present “Continental Policy” 
of France means intensified arma- 
ments, it cannot mean anything else. 
It is definitely opposed to American 
interests on every economic ground. 
It subordinates all industry to muni- 
tion making. Every healing process 
in Europe is checked. Instead of eco- 
nomic recovery we have the collapse of 
Germany. One more currency gone 
bad. One more unit of buying power 
has blown up like a soap bubble. Last 
year Germany was the third best of 
our customers, but instead of selling 
farm products to Germany this winter 
we will probably have to tax ourselves 
to keep her people from starvation. 
The loss of the German market is 
only one straw which shows how the 
wind of French policy blows against 
us. More important than this desper- 
ate struggle on the Rhine—where there 
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The smoke stacks of the 
Ruhr are eloquent of the 
inactivity there, as a re- 
sult of the French occu- 
pation 


is so much difference of opinion as to 
the rights and wrongs—is the larger 
question of economic reconstruction or 


intensified armaments. America’s su- 
preme and predominating interest be- 
yond our own borders is Peace. The 
French policy is not reconciliation. 


The France of Today 


HERE were some, in the days of 
the Armistice, who thought that 
the French chant of victory was a 
swan’s song. With her tremendous 
loss of life on the battlefields, her in- 
dustrial districts in ruin, it did not 
seem to them that France could ever 
“come back.” They were wrong. 
Victory meant a tremendous rebirth 
of confidence to the French, of self- 
confidence, a new outburst of energy, 
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The Ruhr conflict has 

disorganized German in- 

dustry and has affected 
industrial conditions 
throughout Europe 


an exultant will to live. Feeling them- 
selves rebuffed and unconsidered by 
Britain and America, the French were 
angered, rather than discouraged. 
They decided to go on their own. They 
have succeeded in the effort of peace 
in a way quite as marvelous as was 
their success in war. The important 
parts of the devastated areas have not 
only been rebuilt, but—as Lloyd 
George complains—improved. French 
industry is much better equipped to- 
day than before the war. With equally 
successful energy they have reorgan- 
ized their agriculture. Loss of man- 
power through the war has been more 
than made good by modern methods 
and machinery. They expect the 
largest crop in their history this year. 
They have almost, if not quite, freed 
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themselves from dependence on Amer- 
ican food. They are confident that 
they can become independent of the 
British coal mines. To an increasing 
extent this reduction of imports frees 
them from worry about “exchange.” 
While successfully escaping from 
the economic and financial dependence 
on Britain and America, France has 
rallied to herself a combination of all 
the more powerful nations of the Con- 
tinent and she has developed her own 
military forces to a greater striking 
power than during the war. Instead of 
sinking down to the rank of the largest 
of the small powers, France is today 
the Greatest Military Power of the 
World. We cannot appeal to her to 
consider our wishes. We refused to 
consider hers. 


The Bankruptcy of Isolation 
F give who is glad to see Ger- 


many fall into chaos, who en- 
joys reading of the growing hostility 
between France and Britain and of the 
increasing burden of armaments, has 
a right to congratulate America on 
the fruits of our policy of isolation. 
But to anyone to whom these things 
are abhorrent the futility of that pol- 
icy must be evident. 

The present political disarray of 
Europe, the growing dislocation of the 
world’s economic machine is the price 
we are paying for not collaborating in 
the consolidation of peace. The risks 
we would have had to accept, the 
sacrifices we would have had to impose 
on ourselves in order to have cooper- 
ated would not have been so costly. 

There are very few people in Eu- 
rope who doubt that the world would 
have been a better place today if we 
had not wandered off after this will o’ 
the wisp of Isolation. There is no 
reason why any of us should doubt it. 
This is not because Americans are in 
any mystic way better than other peo- 
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ple. If we had decided to continue co- 
operation with the other nations, we 
would not have brought to the solu- 
tion of these difficult problems of peace 
any marked superiority of brains or 
conscience. The soldiers we rushed 
across in 1918 were in no remarkable 
way cleverer or more heroic than the 
veterans they relieved. But they went 
in on the right side and turned the 
balance. And in the affairs of peace, 
just as in the War, our power would 
have been thrown on the right side— 
the side of reconciliation, of healing, 
of upbuilding. As we broke the dead- 
lock of War, so we could break the 
deadlock in the struggle for Peace. 

Col. Harvey is reported to have 
said: “We are well out of the mess.” 
That is exactly what a great many 
people felt in 1916. But Neutrality 
got us nowhere in the struggle of the 
War. Isolation is every whit as bar- 
ren a policy in the greater struggle 
for peace. Our interest in Peace is 
altogether too intimate and universal 
to allow us to leave this affair to the 
good will of others. If we want Peace, 
we must do something about it. 


Good News 


HIS is the last day out. We have 

passed Nantucket Light and while 
I am working on this article the 
steward has just brought me the ship’s 
Radio Newspaper. In a tantalizingly 
short item, it tells that Mr. Hughes 
has agreed to American participation 
in a Conference to study German 
Reparations. It gives no further de- 
tails, but it is great news. 

It may mean so much more, but at 
the very least it means a step in the 
right direction. We are no longer go- 
ing to leave our vast interests in Peace 
to the good will of others. It means 
that at last we are going to do some- 
thing about it for ourselves. 


On Board, Oct. 27, 1923. 




















ECONOMIC EXPERTS 


The Representatives of Five Countries on the 
Reparations Commission 











M. LOUIS BARTHOU 


The chairman of the 
Reparations Commis- 
sion. He was formerly 
Minister of Justice. 
He represents Premier 
Poincaré’s policies in 


the present deadlock 


on Germany’s ability 


to pay. 
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COL. JAMES A. 
LOGAN, JR. 


The American 
“Observer” with 
the Reparations 
Commission in 
Paris. He suc- 
ceeded Roland 
W. Boyden, 
whose alternate 
he had _ been, 
and he is well 
qualified for the 
post 
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M. DE LA CROIX 


The Belgian member 
of the Reparations 


Commission. The Bel- 






gian Government is 
favorably disposed to 
a joint solution of the 
problem of Germany’s 


ability to pay 
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SIR JOHN 
BRADBURY 


The English member 
of the Reparations 
Commission. He has 
been in the difficult 
position of being sub- 
jected to constant op- 
position from the 
French member, M. 
Louis Barthou, the 
Chairman who prac- 
tically controlled all 


action 
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MARQUIS SALVAGO RAGGI 





The Italian member of the 
Reparations Commission. He 
was formerly Ambassador to 
France from Italy 
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OWER—uin the sense of natural 
Pores harnessed to perform the 
labor of mankind—is so obvi- 
ously the keystone of a modern in- 
dustrial civilization that there is a 


real jolt in the announcement of an 
international conference, the first on 


a eS a iia scan 
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Superpower 


for the Modern World 


By Charles Merz 


The New Plan Which Our Engineers 
Are Developing for the United States Will 
Have an Important Place at the World 
Power Conference in London, Where 
' America Will Be Represented, in a Pro- 
gram Which May Prove a Vital Factor in 


World Peace 


record, to put the whole subject up 
where it belongs. Here is the driving 
force that makes the wheels go. 

It is in London, next July, that this 
conference is being planned. The 
British Electrical and Allied Manv- 
facturers’ Association is behind it; 
























invitations have been issued generally 
to all nations to take part. Our own 
country has accepted. A semi-gov- 
ernmental, semi-private list of dele- 
gates has been agreed upon, repre- 
senting all our power interests and 
our various alliances of engineers. It 
will be a delegation that commands 
a high degree of respect among the 
scientists—and a good deal of pres- 
tige in the ranks of that small but 
impressive group which “gets things 
done.” 

The conference, when it assembles, 
will find “power” on the program in 
a score of different forms. There 
will be a general survey of each 
nation’s assets, and the degree of 
capability with which it makes them 
work. There will be a discussion of 
a new plan for some sort of Perma- 
nent World Bureau of power data— 
some sort of survey of the policy of 
each nation toward its neighbors’ 
coal and oil. Engineers will compare 
notes on every source of power from 
crude oil to the radiation of the sun 
—on every way of using power from 
making it smelt steel to making it run 
farms. No “papers” will be read in 
sessions of the conference; with ef- 
ficiency commendable in en- 
gineers, all that will be attended 
to by publication of addresses 
before the delegates as- | 
sembled. The decks will 
stand cleared for action. 

All this marks a gain. 
Power is so indispensable 
a factor to any civili- 
zation built on steel 
and dynamos that the 
more we know about 
the world’s potential 
assets, and the right 
way to make use of 
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will enough to put behind our brains. 
Moreover, there is no one of us who 
does not stand to gain substantially 
from the contacts which this confer- 
ence stands every chance to foster, 
between scientists of a dozen nation- 
alities all tackling the same problems. 

Both these facts are more or less 
apparent on the face of the announce- 
ment that is made. Both are facts of 
real importance. But neither fact 
begins to touch the really interesting 
line of speculation which this confer-+ 
ence suggests. For that you must 
look farther. You must turn, in fact, 
to an obscure section of the long 
agenda which has been prepared. Di- 





CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 


Late Engineer 
The General Electric Company 


“The great achievement of the begin- 
ning of our century is the organization 
of the collection, the transmission, the 
distribution, and the supply of the world’s 
energy by the electrical engineer.” 
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them, the better qual- 
ified we are to plan 
the future wisely—if 
we have power of 


TWO MODERN WIZARDS 


Charles P. Steinmetz, who recently died, showing Thomas A. 
Edison some of his lightning-making apparatus in the General 
Electric Company laboratory 
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General Guy E. Tripp, Chairman of the 
Board of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 


vision V, Section M, Paragraph 4, as 
follows: 

“International problems in the de- 
velopment of power on international 
boundaries and in the interchange of 
power and fuels; power import and 
export.” 

That, I take it, presents one of the 





HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce 


“The time is ripe for a great national 
program of ‘Superpower’ development. 
The stretch of economic transmission- 
distance has brought power develop- 
ment from the mouth of our coal mines 
and upon our streams to within the 
reach of our industrial centers and our 
farms. Few appreciate the industrial 
revolution that lies pregnant in the 350 
miles of transmission that is so well 
within economic possibilities.” 
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GENERAL GUY E. TRIPP 


Chairman of the Board 
The Westinghouse Electric and Many» 
facturing Company 


“The growth of composite power sys 
tems will be irresistible—auntil in time a 
few ‘Superpower’ systems, drawing upon 
all the economical sources of power 
within the areas they cover, will supply 
electric energy to the greater part of the 
North American continent. Even the 
splendid companies serving the metro- 
politan areas will in all likelihood join 
the ‘Superpower’ systems, because they 
will then be able to turn their surplus 
power into the common reservoir for 
general use—and draw from the same 
reservoir such additional power as they 
may require in emergencies.” 











most interesting topics of discussion 
we have had before us in our time. It 
may indeed prove so much more di- 
rectly on the track of a “world peace 
plan” than most of the legalistic con- 
ceptions in which we now indulge that 
there is no small justification for re- 
garding its appearance here as one 
of the most exciting bits of news upon 
the international scene. 


II 


O realize how and why it is pos- 

sible that the power engineers may 
definitely shift the impetus of modern 
industry in such a fashion as to affect 
in any way the likelihood of interna- 
tional peace, it is necessary to turn 
off at right angles for a moment— 
into something that looks not only 
technical but irrelevant to anything 
that has to do with “peace”: namely, 
the tremendous progress that has 
been made in very recent years with 
the problem of handling power in 
electric form. 

No one needs a Phi Beta Kappa key 
in science to appreciate the fact that 
it is upon the matter of transmitting 
power that the whole modern scheme 
of using it depends. You have & 
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waterfall, for instance. Niagara, 
perhaps—or the San Joaquin rapids 
on the Pacific Coast. Unless it is 
possible to transmit the energy of 
that cataract it might as well not 
run; for only the factory that sits 
astride the falls itself can utilize the 
power that it generates. The first 
task in harnessing a river is to hitch 
it up, cross-country, with high-ten- 
sion wires. 

Or again, you have a-central power 
plant located in a city or near a mine 


© Underwood 
o 
Underwood 


: from 
Westinghouse 
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—burning coal. Small value in that 
plant, for anyone, if all the energy 
it manufactures must stay at home. 
Only when the factor of transmission 
enters upon the scene does it become 
practicable to spin the wheels of fac- 
tories miles away, light houses, and 
run trains. 

In short, it is the transmission of 
energy in the compact and irresistible 
form of an electric current that cap- 
tures raw fuel from the mines and 
oil reserves and rivers—and makes it 


© Ewing 
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One of the big electric passenger locomotives which pull transcontinental trains over 
steep grades 


(Below) 


A triple 100,000 horsepower turbine generator, such as is used in steam 
plants of the superpower type 
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Governor Smith of New York 


do so great a portion of the work that 
used to fall on human bone and 
muscle. Without “transmission” we 
should never have that swiftly whirl- 
ing dynamo of modern industry which 
sets the scale of living, produces com- 
forts and conveniences we are able to 
enjoy today. Power is the keystone 
of  twentieth-century civilization; 
“transmission” is the prerequisite of 
power. Those two facts are ele- 
mental. And to them we add this :— 

That nowhere in the realm of 
science has progress come at such a 


OUR WORLD 








ALFRED E. SMITH 
Governor of New York 


“We had a lesson taught to us last 
winter, when this State had to exercise 
its extraordinary police power to bring 
about a proper and equitable distribu- 
tion of coal due to the shortage occa- 
sioned by the shutdown of the coal 
mines. New York was compelled to 
look to powers outside of her own State 
for relief from the intolerable situation. 
While that was going on, water power 
capable of developing electrical energy 
and conserving the coal supply was run- 
ning to waste.” 














clip as in this matter of making cur- 
rent ship itself on wires. The pace 
has been spectacular. There were 
fireworks, a few decades back, when 
Edison first shet a current of 220 
volts along a wire. Now voltages a 
thousand times as high as that are 
being carried without loss.  Stein- 
metz, Faccioli, and a score of col- 
leagues experiment with currents ten 
times greater still. 

What are these men doing—shat- 
tering toy villages with their man- 
made lightning—if not breaking down 
the last barriers in the way of so 
transmitting power that we shall soon 
reach out for energy wherever it ex- 
ists—and bring it over wires where 
and when and how we want it? 

Within the last few months the 
country has begun to hear of “Super- 
power.” It is proposed that we burn 
coal, wherever water for condensing 
purposes is available, at the mouth 
of the mine itself: saving useless waste 
in transportation, useless loss in val- 
uable by-products that amount to 
many million dollars annually, useless 
small-scale’ conversion into power in 
thousands of furnaces that now waste 
80 per cent of the chemical energy 
in coal as heat. It is proposed, also, 
that we really begin to tap our vast 
resources of water-power—now less 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT 
Governor of Pennsylvania 


“After eighteen years of study and 
work upon the problem, I have come 
confidently to expect the growth of a 
nation-wide interlocking power system. 
No small part of this future power de- 
velopment, especially water-power de- 
velopment, will, I believe, be made by 
State and municipal enterprise—some, 
perhaps, by national or even interna- 
tional undertakings. The nation has con- 
structed works for the installation of 
480,000 water horse power at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, and vast projects are 
urgently pressed for development by the 
national government on the Colorado, 
the Columbia and the St. Lawrence.” 














than ten per cent developed—hitch- 
ing them into the same great systems 
fed by burning coal. It is proposed, 
in short, to generate power at its 
sources. And to ship it, after that, 
along transmission lines, at these new 
voltages which the engineers are be- 
ginning to command, to interlock the 
country in a finely-woven copper net. 
That is Superpower. And there is 
nothing visionary in what it contem- 
plates. The chief advocates behind 
the plan are men like Herbert Hoover, 
Gifford Pinchot, and the engineers of 
such organizations as the Westing- 
house and General Electric. Con- 
cretely, at a hundred different points, 
a beginning has been made. With 
electric power generated by a water- 
fall in Oregon you can light a read- 
ing-lamp, today, in Yuma, Arizona. 
That is “interlocking” with a venge- 
ance. It is one instance among 
many. There is a great electric horse- 
shoe in Michigan that links ten of the 
largest cities in the state; there is a 
Superpower project under way that 
will shortly fuse all power plants in 
the eastern section of Ohio; there is 
a power trunk line of nine hundred 
miles across the Appalachians that 
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Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 


links the five states of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. 

We are running true to form, per- 
haps, in the fact that once more 
science has plowed ahead, with public 
interest lagging down the road. Not 
many of us are aware of what is hap- 
pening here—though this is a con- 
crete program that promises to mul- 
tiply our power assets, and at the 
same moment supply at last a real- 
istic approach to the much-discussed 
and little-heeded conservation of our 
natural resources. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
even within the last six months 
enough Superpower projects have 
been launched, or brought through to 
completion, to build three Panama 
Canals. 
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0. P. MERRILL 


Executive Secretary 
Federal Power Commission 


“Electric power development, and par- 
ticularly hydroelectric development, if 
it is to make the advances necessary to 
meet the demands of industry, will re- 
quire enormous amounts of new capital 
beyond the financial capabilities of any 
small group or of any small community. 
To secure the fullest economy and the 
lowest costs will require coordinated 
utilization of water and fuel, and the in- 
terconnection of individual stations over 
wide areas. Such a risk calls for the 
best technical ability and administrative 
talent that the country possesses. The 
problem is not a local one; it is not 
even to be limited to State boundaries. 
It is in fact a national problem.” 











III 
ITH this swift survey of a field 


that obviously merits more at- 
tention we may perhaps turn back to 
the point at which we started: this 
first World Power Conference which 
the engineers are planning—and es- 
pecially to that brief note we found 
in “Section M” :— 

“International problems in the de- 
velopment of power on international 
boundaries and in the interchange of 
power and fuels; power import and 
export.” 

What have we here, when you stop 
for a moment to think about that par- 
agraph, if not the groundwork for 
consideration of “Superpower” on an 
international scale? All that experi- 
ment of the men who play with man- 
made lightning, all that unparalleled 
achievement in the handling of vast 
quantities of electric energy, come 
squarely to the front when we face 
realistically the power problems of a 
modern world. 

The nation does not exist, in the 
role of an industrial state, that can 
get along without an adequate and 


In a 
broad sense, the world has fuel 
enough for everybody; a generous 
Providence has looked after that; but 
nothing could be more grotesque than 
the disproportion at which we have 
arrived between various individual 
national needs and various individual 
national assets. Not one of the im- 
portant industrial states of Europe 
is assured within its own borders of 
the fuel it needs even for the next 
few generations. On the other hand, 
great unindustrialized regions like 
Eastern Siberia and Central Africa— 
with fewer factories to the square mile 
than Europe has to the square inch— 
are fabulously wealthy in either coal 
or oil or water power. The result is 
a scramble on the part of the indus- 


uninterrupted source of fuel. 





FRANK G. BAUM 
Electrical Engineer 


Author of One of the Proposed “Super- 
power” Plans 


“We could not expect the old country 
and city roads, that made possible a 
speed of about ten miles an hour, and 
loads of one or two tons, to meet the 
present-day auto truck traffic. Roads al- 
lowing a speed of forty miles an hour and 
loads of five tons are required. Connect- 
ing up the old-fashioned roads would 
not have given a national or state high- 
way system that would meet present-day 
needs. A new system of highways had 
to be designed and built to meet the 
new requirements. 

“Similarly, interconnecting the small- 
capacity power lines built from various 
points for local uses will not generally 
give a transmission system to meet the 
needs of the electric power industry. 
We need large high-power transmission 
lines that will carry power from places 
where there is little demand, like the 
St. Lawrence, the Niagara, the Southern 
Appalachians, the Rocky Mountains, etc., 
to places of large demand, and the trans- 
mission system capacity must be com- 
mensurate with the power available at 
these sources—and commensurate with 
the needs in the large industrial 
regions.” 



























trial nations to stake out their pre- 
serves in these rich hinterlands. And 
that is just the scramble which often 
turns to open conflict—and to war. 

Mark on your map with a red cross 
the fuel deposits of the so-called 
“backward nations”—and with the 
same pencil you have marked the 
danger-points in international rela- 
tions. 

Now it is possible that new machin- 
ery for adjusting quarrels, new codes 
of international ethics—and all that 
both of these imply—will succeed in 
averting the risk of controversy 
which centers at these points; but the 
skeptics are well within their rights 
when they suggest that human nature 
changes slowly. And not as an alter- 
native to these adventures in moral 
codes and legal codes, but as a sup- 
plement to them, I suggest that for 
the advocate of international amity 
there is a good deal of food for 
thought in the application, to this 
set of facts, of the somewhat altered 
situation which would result from 
Superpower. 





PAUL T. BRADY 


Engineer 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company 


“Fortunately, we know what the next 
step in power should be, and we are fully 
equipped to take it. We must now give 
everyone in the United States and Canada 
an abundant supply of electricity; and 
we must do this by putting our water 
power to work, and, pouring all of this 
energy into a single great international 
network, distribute it to practically 
every inhabited portion of the continent. 
This plan, which is known as the ‘Super- 
power’ plan, represents the consensus of 
opinion of all competent engineers who 
have studied the subject; and gigantic 
though the task may be, we can rest as- 
sured that it will eventually be carried 
out.” 
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F. R. LOW 


American Delegate 
World Power Conference, London 


“How many of the industries and busi- 
nesses upon which we are dependent 
for salaries and wages would be possible 
if the power which operates them, or 
which furnishes their staples, were cut 
off? Can you think how completely the 
tenor of your own life would be changed 
if there were a 100 per cent effective 
strike of everybody and everything con- 
nected with power? 

“Look about you at the myriads of 
things that are made of metal, the 
plumbing and lighting fixtures, the locks 
and hardware, the cutlery and tools, and 
domestic machinery of all sorts; think 
of all the power-driven tools and the 
machinery in the factories by which 
these things are made. How many of 
these commonplace things would be 
available if the mines had to be run, the 
ore converted and the metal worked 
into finished products by hand?” 











For as you widen—and then widen 
more—the area served by any power 
source, you bring upon the scene a 
more or less decisive shift in impetus. 
Take the Ruhr as an example. Both 
France and Germany want its power. 
Want its power—and so long as 
power must be read in terms of tons 
instead of kilowatts, demand its coal. 

But suppose that Ruhr coal is 
burned, directly at the mines—with 
energy delivered subsequently in the 
form of an electric current... 
What happens? 

More and more, as coal is burned 
in large-scale furnaces that multiply 
the power in each ton—more and 
more, as a new interest is aroused, 
on the burner’s part, in marketing 
this added energy where he can sell— 
we begin to distribute power along the 
lines of least resistance. 

There is nothing here that will de- 
velop overnight, or work wonders in 
a single day. Nothing, probably, that 
will come along in time to affect the 
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An electric power transmission station on a line which supplies power to far off cities 
and villages direct from the source 


situation in the Ruhr itself. But Remember that in thirty years the 
there are other Ruhrs. And many of engineers have magnified the energy 





basis of power distribution, it is fair 
to prophesy, can scarcely fail to 
count as a substantial factor in in- 
dustrial peace. 
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them. Anything that widens the they can control, ten thousand fold. 


Electricity is lightning. 

It is prospect of a World Power 
System that marks this conference of 
engineers in London with a star. 





An electric locomotive pulling a passenger train through snow-covered mountains in 
the State of Washington 
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Peace Through Christian Unity 


An Interview with Archbishop Séderblom, of Sweden 


By Sara Robinson 





In a Challenging Message to America, the Primate of the Swedish Church Now 
Visiting the United States Presents the Situation in Europe and 
the Opportunity of the Churches for Common Action 


O most 
Americans 
the out- 


standing ad v o- 
cates of world 
peace are as in- 
teresting as the 
hope which they 
seek to advance. 
The coming of 
a Lord Robert 
Cecil with his fine 
and unassuming 
democracy, and 
our confidence- 
inspiring obser- 
vation of the 





THE CHURCHES AND PEACE 


O ONE has defined our scope bet- 

ter than your late lamented Presi- 
dent Harding, on his western trip, while 
stopping at Colorado Springs: 

“I tell you, my countrymen, the world 
needs more of the Christ; the world 
needs the spirit of the Man of Nazareth, 
and if we could bring into the relation- 
ships of humanity among ourselves and 
among the nations of the world the 
brotherhood that was taught by the 
Christ, we would have a restored world; 
we would have little or none of war 
and we would have a new hope for 
humanity throughout the earth. There 
never was a greater lesson taught than 
that of the Golden Rule. I would al- 
most be willing to wipe out the other 
Commandments in its favor.” 

The world needs the strong, Christian, 
good will of America. 


to the pressing 
problems of the 
world. 

To the popular 
mind (and that 
means all of us), 
the station of an 
archbishop car- 
ries the sugges- 
tion of terrifying 
ecumenical no - 
menclature and 
awe - inspiring 
vestments, of 
hushed churchly 
stillness and pon- 
derous organ 








man, went far to 
establish that in- 
ternational trust 
which is essential 
for any practical 
achievement in 
world concord. 


a 





music. The Arch- 


bishop of Upsala 


yy will dispel any 
such impressions. 
Wy yy Wy The Primate of 


the Church of 


Sweden is ner- 








Of like  sig- 
nificance is the 
visit of the Archbishop of Upsala, 
Nathan Sdéderblom. The Swedish 
prelate seeks a similar goal through 
a different avenue of approach. Ex- 
ponent of Christian ideals in interna- 
tional life, in national life and in every 
department of social and personal life, 
the Archbishop is devoting his efforts 
in a two months’ countrywide lecture 
tour of America to uniting the at- 
tempts of the Christian churches for 
practical application of their ethics 
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vously and ener- 
getically con- 
cerned, with all the force of his out- 
standing talents and his universal 
sympathies, in getting down to the 
social and moral problems of the world 
here and now. He is not content to 
wait until the Christian creeds have 
achieved unity of doctrine and dogma. 

“Evil does not wait,” he says. “We 
must begin to act.” 

The Swedish Archbishop acknowl- 
edges indebtedness to America for in- 
spiration in his life work, to which he 
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was stimulated more than thirty years 
ago when as a young student he was 
a guest of the great evangelist Dwight 
L. Moody in Northfield, Massachusetts. 

Extraordinary personal courtesy, 
extraordinary desire to serve and to 
make clear the very essence of his pur- 
pose and meaning mark the distin- 
guished visitor in his interviews. An 
accomplished linguist, with excellent 
command of English, one of the busiest 
men in the world, with responsibilities 
as an executive, as a public lecturer, 
adviser of the Red Cross, and in in- 
numerable other tasks, and author of 
scores of volumes which have achieved 
for him the rank of one of the foremost 
scholars of the world, the Archbishop 
does not hesitate in the midst of a per- 
sonal conference to consult the diction- 
ary or a book of synonyms to elucidate 
to the finest degree any point he may 
be trying to drive home. 


Regrets America’s Isolation 


HE visitor expresses the keenest 

regret for the absence of America 
from the official representation in the 
League of Nations at Geneva. Al- 
though he is concerned, primarily, with 
effecting world peace through church 
channels, every organization and at- 
tempt, political and social, directed 
toward the same end has his endorse- 
ment and support. 

“Where is the father of the 
League?” he asked his interviewer. 
“The child is a cripple, weakened, 
abandoned, undernourished and crying 
for succor. It is hardly recognizable. 
And America is silent.” 

As to his program, the Archbishop 
says: 

‘No one, I believe, has defined our 
scope better than your late lamented 
President Harding, on his western trip, 
while stopping at Colorado Springs, 
when he said: ‘I tell you, my country- 
men, the world needs more of the 
Christ; the world needs the spirit of 





the Man of Nazareth, and if we could 
bring into the relationships of human- 
ity among ourselves and among the 
nations of the world the brotherhood 
that was taught by the Christ, we 
would have a restored world; we would 
have little or none of war and we would 
have a new hope for humanity through- 
out the earth. There never was a 
greater lesson taught than that of the 
Golden Rule. I would almost be will- 
ing to wipe out the other Command- 
ments in its favor!” 

The visitor is exhorting the Chris- 
tian creeds to turn their attention 
from their distinguishing characteris- 
tics and differences to their essential 
unity. 

“A method which makes too much 
of formulas and institutions is not 
able to solve the problem of Christian 
fellowship. Faith must be conceived 
in a deeper, more real and more evan- 
gelical sense in order to create unity,” 
he says. He sees in America encour- 
agement for this hope because, as he 
observes: “You in this country have 
the gift of looking at things with a 
large view instead of sticking to for- 
malism and trifles.” 


John Smith and World Peace 


HE Archbishop is interested not 

only in expounding the ideals, but 
in making John Smith of a Middle 
Western American community under- 
stand his relationship and _ responsi- 
bility toward the achievement of world 
peace. 

“Before John Smith is prepared to 
do his part, we must have a radical 
change in educational content and 
policies,” he says. “The textbooks of 
the schools must teach John Smith 
that he is to love not only his own na- 
tion but his neighboring nation and the 
nations across the ocean. There has 
been a wrong interpretation of patri- 
otism. Patriotism which inspires to 
uational and local loyalty is a fine 
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PEACE THROUGH CHRISTIAN UNITY 
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Archbishop Séderblom, Primate of Sweden 


thing if it does not at the same time 
preclude respect for and interest in the 
lands in which others were born. 

“In his church relations, little 
wonder that John Smith is confused. 
One preacher tells him that Christ 
was a Socialist and His true followers 
must abolish private property. An- 


other says that private property is 
necessary for independence and full 


development of character. A third 
preacher declares that religion and the 
Church must be indifferent to such 
matters because the social and eco- 
nomic structure of society has nothing 
whatever to do with the salvation of 
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So John Smith 


the individual soul. 
decides that in such discrepancies of 
doctrine the wisest way may be not to 
do anything at all. 

“We urgently need clear doctrine in 
these points.” 


Europe Needs Action 


HE situation in Europe demands 
action, the visitor emphasizes. 
“No one can count the numbers of 
those in all parts of the world who are 
moved in their innermost being by 
present events. We hoped for the 
blessings of peace after the horrors 
of war. But disunity in the European 
commonwealth grows worse. Starva- 
tion, the poison of bitterness in out- 
raged souls, physical contamination 
and moral degradation are ravaging 
noble groups of the human family in 
Central Europe. During so-called 
peace skilled armies are cutting big 
parts away from the country of their 
disarmed neighbor, thus aggravating 
atrocious miseries. The seeds now 
being sown will bear fruit in new and 
more frightful wars. For whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap, 
as the world war proved abundantly. 
“Europe’s distress evidently comes 
from making brutal power and short- 
sighted selfishness the highest law. 
We judge nobody, because man sees in 
part. But we condemn the methods of 
violence. 

“Earnest hearts everywhere burn 
with the question: What can be done?” 

The Archbishop has his answer. 

“In all countries there are men and 
women who understand that the only 
remedy for so much woe is love— 
people who in their own souls feel 
something of the secret of conciliation 
and who are therefore in their hearts 
not finely or cynically proud, but peni- 
tent. With the help of God they are 
making in great and small things the 
most difficult of efforts; namely, to be 
able to forgive. Such Christians in all 
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camps and countries must combine and 
with prayer and work make the union 
of nations more than a utopian dream 
or a bold political idea or a caricature; 
they must make it a faith that moves 
mountains.” And by this the Arch- 
bishop means that Germany must be 
taken into the fold before world peace 
can be secured. 

The visitor has special praise for 
his American co-workers who have 
taken active part in the international 
church conference programs, among 
them the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Atkin- 
son, the Rev. William Pearson Merrill 
and the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Macfar- 
land, of New York City. 

The international interdenomina- 
tional conference which is to be held in 
Stockholm in August, 1925, will lay 
foundations for practical achievement 
toward world peace, he believes. 


Lectures From Coast to Coast 


HE American tour of the Arch- 

bishop includes lectures at Co- 
lumbia, Yale, Harvard, Chicago, 
Minnesota, and other universities, and 
general and ecclesiastical assemblies 
in many cities, from Boston to San 
Francisco. The visitor is the Chair- 
man of the Continental Section of the 
Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work. 

Mrs. Séderblom is accompanying 
her husband. The mother of ten chil- 
dren in a busy household, she has been 
active in charitable movements, in the 
woman’s cause of her country and is a 
favorite at the Swedish court. 

The immediate aim of the Arch- 
bishop is to effect a common organiza- 
tion so built up that it can worthily 
represent Christianity without exclud- 
ing any group on sectarian grounds. 

“In the region of moral or social 
questions,” he says, “we desire all 
Christians to begin at once to act to- 
gether as if they were one body, in one 
visible fellowship.” 
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Our Daily Bread 


By Fr. S. Finzgar 


From the Slovenian by Louis Adamic 


The author has passed the greater part of his life in intimate contact with the poorer peasants 


of his country as their priest and teacher. 


He is by birth a Slovene, and has written 


many short stories and a long novel dealing with the old Slavs 


HE children were sitting on the 
Tier and eating corn meal, 

their supper, while their mother 
stood below, waiting for them to 
empty the common bowl. The corn 
meal quickly vanished and then the 
five of them, their stomachs craving 
for more, made sure that not the least 
bit of it remained on the bottom of 
the bowl. Their eyes seemed to say 
to her, “We would eat more, if we had 
more.” The woman understood what 
her children’s eyes hinted and her 
heart shrank with pain that she could 
not refill the bowl. 

Little Stefancek, who was the young- 
est, began to cry. He had not been 
able to get as close to the bowl as his 
brothers and sisters. 

“Pssst! Don’t cry, 
said his mother gently. “And the rest 
of you, don’t be so selfish! God does 
not bless the food eaten by the selfish.” 

Little Stefancek became quiet again 
and Marica, the oldest 
gathered up the spoons and placed 
them in the bowl, which she then 
passed from the stove to her mother. 

As the woman emerged from the 
living room into the vestibule, Andre}, 
her husband, entered. 

“Look, Katra, it is trying to snow,” 
he said and, stepping into the light, 
shook the snow flakes from his hat 
and clothing. 

His wife looked 
marked : 


“Winter is coming again.” 
£ 


Stefancek,” 


at him and re- 


Then, 


as she had put away the bowl, she 
came closer to him and added in a 
lower voice: “Andrej, come to the 


daughter, 


stable with me. It seems to me Plavka 
is getting ready. I am worried.” 
“It’s too early yet,” thought the 


man. “May God and St. Stephan 
save us from misfortune!” A shadow 
spread itself over his features. 


Quickly he got rid of his ax and other 
tools, which he had brought from the 
woods where he had worked during the 
day, and left the vestibule before his 
wife could accompany him with the 
light. 

Over the entrance to the stable 
Andrej had fastened an old blanket, 
to keep the draft off Plavka, the cow, 
and now he carefully removed it. He 
opened the door noiselessly, cau- 
tiously, as though this place held his 
treasure. Presently his wife came 
with the light. They entered and 
Andrej vigilantly closed the door, so 
as not to allow the cold air to reach 
Plavka. 

The cow looked at them with its 
large troubled eyes and groaned a 
greeting. ‘The man and the woman 
stood at a distance and contemplated 
the animal. Katra then looked at her 
husband questioningly. 

“She is kind of restless,” opined 
Andre}. 

“That’s what I thought.” 

“We will have to watch her.” 

“Ves.” 

“Ton’t be afraid, Plavka,” said 
Andrej, approaching the cow, and 
gently patting it on the back. “We 
are going to stay by you tonight.” 

“Mm-mmoo,”—from the cow, ap- 
parently moved by his tenderness. 

“Oh, wisdom!” exclaimed the 
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woman. “She understood you, An- 
drej.” 
“Yes, even animals can _ under- 


stand,” replied the husband. “If 
nothing else, they can tell who loves 
them and who doesn’t. Throw a little 
litter on the floor and fix up her bed, 
so she can lie in comfort. The wind 
is getting worse outside.” 

Katra fetched a basketful of good 
dry bedding and threw it under the 
cow. 

“Tt would be best to leave her alone 
for a spell,” the man then said. “After 
I eat my supper, I’ll come back and 
stay with her until midnight, and then, 
when you have rested a little, you can 
come and watch her.” 

“Just as you think best, Andrej,” 
returned his wife. “You don’t think 
misfortune will befall us again, do 
you?” 

“Qne can never tell about that, 
Katra. Misfortune seldom rests.” 

The woman did not answer. Worry 
drew her brow, partly hidden by her 
kerchief, into wrinkles and, as they 
turned to the door to leave, she whis- 
pered a prayer for the poor cow— 
their only one. 

Outside the snow swirled in the 
wind, settling on the ground, on the 
roofs and in the cracks of the shan- 
ties, barns and stables. 

A tired feeling took possession of 
Andrej’s heart, as he and his wife re- 
turned to the house. “Well, thank 
God, we have a roof over our head,” 
he said. “What would any of us be 
doing outside on a night like this, any- 
way?” He said these words in a loud 
voice and with great emphasis, intend- 
ing them to be an indication to his 
wife that he was not in the least wor- 
ried by the cow’s condition; but the 
sound of his words was false as well 
as the words themselves. 

He hastened into the living room, 
where the children immediately sur- 
rounded him and began searching his 
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pockets, expecting to find something 
he might have gotten for them, per- 
haps some dried fruit, honey bread, or 
sweet roots. 

“Nothing this time, children,” he 
told them, tenderly lifting Stefancek 
to his shoulder. “I didn’t have time 
to stop at uncle’s, who has been send- 
ing you prunes and dried pears; and 
sweet roots do not grow in that part 
of the woods.” 

He changed his heavy boots for a 
lighter pair. Katra brought in his 
supper and placed it on the table be- 
fore him. And while he ate, the chil- 
dren stood, sat and knelt—as their 
ages and sizes permitted—around the 
table, affectionately watching their 
father. 

“Children,” Andrej began between 
spoonfuls of corn meal, and at once 
they all tried to come nearer him. 
They rested their little chins on their 
tiny fists and gazed at him in ex- 
pectation. “We may get a little calf 
tonight.” 

“A little calf!’ they all exclaimed 
in one breath. 

“We never had one yet,” said the 
curly-headed Drejce. 

“That was because we didn’t have 
Plavka,” explained his sister Marica, 

“The neighbor’s already had two,” 
yemarked Janezek. ; 

“Now, if we get a little calf,” con- 
tinued father, “Plavka will give us 
plenty of milk all through the winter. 
Besides, we shall sell the calf and buy 
you shoes and coats and everything 
else you need.” 

“Father, I want a pair of boots 
with red trimming on the top.” 

“T want a fur cap.” 

“And I want a woolen shawl with 
nice little tassels.” 

“You will have everything you need, 
children,” interrupted Andrej. “But 
it is all in God’s hands. If Plavka 
should take sick, she and the little 
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“Andrej!” she cried. “Help! Plavka is dy-y-ing!” 
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calf might die; and then I could not 
buy you boots, caps and shawls.” 

Andrej pushed the bowl into the 
middle of the table. ‘“‘Marica, take it 
to mother and tell her to come in, so 
we can pray,” he said to his daughter. 

“Everything is in God’s hands,” he 
repeated, looking at the children, 
worried, but trying not to show it. 
As Katra entered, the children were 
naively discussing the coming of the 
little calf. 

“Tet us pray, mother. You and 
Marica can wash up after I go to the 
stable.” Andrej reached for the large- 
beaded rosary hanging on the wall and 
added: “Now we must all pray for a 
good purpose. It is all in the hands 
of our Lord.” 

The large beads began slipping on 
the string. By the table knelt Andrej, 
the priest of the house, his head bent 
low, resting on his hands. Around him 
were his five children, with their 
mother, whose heart, like his, was 
shrinking in worry. The beads were 
falling, sounding like the knocks of a 
wanderer on the window at some late 
hour of the night . . . “Give us this 
day our daily bread “ 





Above the tangled little heads, peace- 
fully reposing in their beds near the 
stove, lingered the angel of dreams, 
drawing the red lips into happy 
smiles, that were like bright rays from 
a distant paradise. 

Mother Katra was not in bed, but 
sat by the stove, elbows on her knees, 
half asleep, half awake, waiting for 


midnight. ‘“‘Nothing to fear,” she 
mumbled. “Andrej looked so confi- 
dent.” Again her eyelids closed for a 


while, but in her stupor she heard the 
wind whizzing and singing around the 
corners. She thought, “I would go 
and see how things are, but he might 
get angry. Well, he said he would 
call me if anything should happen.” 

And Andrej in the stable, sitting 
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on a little stool, watched every moye- 
ment of Plavka’s. He, too, was think- 
ing. Only three years before he had 
lost a good cow. Like a bolt of light- 
ning from a clear sky, the misfortune 
had befallen him; one morning he had 
found the animal dead. Then followed 
nearly three years of hard toil and 
painstaking thrift. He had to buy 
milk for the children from the neigh- 
bors. For nearly three years he had 
been careful with his tobacco, often 
mixing it with dried chestnut leaves; 
they had not eaten meat or enjoyed a 
glass of wine. Now he again had a 
cow, this Plavka, lying there and wait- 
ing to give him a calf, and with it 
gladness to the entire family. This 
cow meant to him a thousand days of 
hard labor. He had swung the ax at 
least a million times before he had 
been able to bring her to his stable. 
“And, if everything comes out well,” 
he figured, “there will be very little to 
worry about this winter.” 
Then, abruptly, Plavka jumped up 
and began stepping about nervously. 
“TI wonder - ” Andrej murmured, 
“Some are different from others.” 
The cow opened its mouth, stuck 
out its tongue and coughed. This 
greatly alarmed the man. There was 
but one thought in his brain: “If I 
lose this one, God, what will I do!” 
Plavka grew quiet and lay down 
again. Andrej raised his eyes to the 
ceiling and prayed: “God, for the sake 
of my children, let her come through.” 





Shortly before midnight there was 
a hard knock at the window of the 
cottage. Katra instantly awoke and 
ran to the door. 

Andrej had returned to the stable 
before she came out. Expecting al- 
most anything, she hastened across 
the yard, opened the door and looked 
in. There, beside Plavka lay a little 
spotted calf and Andrej’s face was 
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beaming with satisfaction. Katra en- 
tered and asked: 

“Everything all right?” 

“Yes, thanks to our Lord and St. 
Stephan,” answered Andrej. 

“You pretty little thing,” she then 
said, bending over the calf, and gently 
patted it on the head. “I worried so.” 

Katra looked up at Andrej and he 
returned her gaze, confident, loving, 
and their eyes met and kissed. Both 
stood silent, unconsciously feeling the 
beauty of the moment in which there 
was neither a phrase uttered nor a 
gesture made. Such moments had been 
rare in their life, as rare as days of 
case. 

“We shall appreciate it more be- 
cause of the suffering and worry it 
has caused us,” said Andrej with- 
drawing his gaze from the eyes of his 
wife. 

“God is good and we thankfully ac- 
cept his gift,” added Katra. 

“And now, Katra, you stay here for 
a spell. I will lie down for a while, 
so I’ll be fit for work tomorrow.” 

“Yes, go and rest up, Andrej. You 
are tired.” 

“Call me in case anything happens.” 

The man once more glanced at the 
animals, opened the door, and quickly 
closed it after him. Katra heard the 
whir of the wind through the opening 
and a moment later her husband’s 
voice: “How it’s drifting!” 

As the father entered the room, he 
stopped by the stove and looked at 
the smiling faces of the sleeping chil- 
dren. “You all got a wonderful pres- 
ent tonight,” he said in a whisper. 
He was happy. 

“T’ll just lie down on this bench,” 
he thought “so that in case anything 
should happen—Oh, no—God for- 
bid !”” 

And he stretched his tired bones on 
the bench alongside the stove. It 
creaked appealingly under his weight, 
or perhaps it sighed in sympathy for 
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the man who lay upon it. The 
warmth from the stove pleasantly 
soothed his tired body. He fell asleep. 
In the stable was Katra sitting in a 
basketful of litter; a train of pleasant 
thoughts ran through her mind... 
She was the mistress of a house... . 
Her children thrived on good food 
. she and Andrej were even put- 
ting something aside for old age .. . 
A sudden noise! 


Katra awoke and rose from the 
basket of litter. She saw Plavka 
feverishly moving around and shaking 
all over. 

“What is the matter, Plavka!” cried 
the woman, too alarmed to think of 
anything she could do for the animal. 
But the cow did not so much as look 
at Katra. Its legs began to sag and 
finally the animal sank heavily to the 
floor. 

Katra wanted to scream, to cry, but 
could not; something held her by the 
throat. She dropped down to the poor 
animal, stared at it blankly and then 
she leaped to her feet, dashed to the 
door, ran across the yard, and began 
hammering with her fists on the house 
door. By this time the terror in her 
heart had managed to force its way 
through her throat. 

“Jesus! Andrej!” she cried. “Help! 
Plavka is dy-dy-ing!” 

The man jumped off the bench by 
the stove and for a second stood still 
in the middle of the room. His blood 
froze in his veins. 

“Dy-y-ing!” he 
voice in the vestibule. 

The children awoke and, frightened 
and confused, demanded explanations 
and began to cry. 

“Good God!’ he breathed and stag- 
gered through the door, bareheaded 
and coatless. His wife turned to the 
children and stammered: 

“Pray! Marica, lead 
My God r 


heard Katra’s 


them in 





prayer! 




















snow. 






























despite the cold. 

Andrej’s hand 
shook as he 
opened the 
stable door. 
Katra was try- 
ing to smother 
her tears with 
her fists. 

Plavka lay 
on the litter, ap- 
parently lifeless. 
Andrej raised 
her head, which 
dropped into its 
former position 


as he _ released 
it. A short 
heavy sigh es- 


caped the man’s ' 
breast and the 
muscles on his 
face tightened. 
One would have 
thought he 


would curse his 
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luck, but he 
didn’t. Instead 
he said: 


“Katra, only 
God Almighty 
knows why this 
came upon us.” 

“But Andrej, do we deserve it?” 
Her eyes were drowned in tears, but 
she looked at him, seeking new hope in 
his face—in Andrej, the rock of her 
life, her rock of refuge. 

“Katra, I am going to get Krovec,” 
he said after a moment, “he may be 
able to save her.” 

“Yes, go. He knows about cattle 
and has a good heart.” 

“But the storm is fierce, and Krovec 
is getting old.” 

“Oh, go, Andrej, go and ask him, 





She left the children and followed the 
man, dragging herself after him in the 
Her big shawl slipped off her 


shoulders, but she failed to notice it 


\ Rie 





Mother carried Stefancek and the others followed 
her across the yard . 
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beg him as we beg God. Tell him that 
we all—the five children, you and | 
—are kneeling before him, our hands 
stretched out to him, and I know 
Krovec will 
come.” 

“T am going!” 

In a minute 
YT, he was on the 
way to the vet- 
erinary in a 
near-by village. 
In the doorway 
stood his wife, 
whispering 
rf, prayers. The 
wind swept 
around the 
corners. 

Katra re 
turned to the 


a 
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house, where 
the children 
were still cry- 


ing on their 
beds and on the 
stove. When 
they saw mother 
they hurried to 
her __ sobbing. 
She took the 
youngest one in 
her arms and 
said: 

“Put on your 
clothes and take 
your quilts. We 
are all going to Plavka and her little 
calf.” 

Mother carried Stefancek and the 
others followed her across the yard. 
In the stable, they crawled on the hay 
and stared at the animals. 

“Oh, there is the little calf,” said 
Janezek, after a while. 

“Plavka is asleep,” thought little 
Francka. 

“She is sick,” explained mother. 

Leaning against Katra, the chil- 
dren soon fell asleep, all except Mar- 
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ica, the oldest, who alone realized the 
seriousness of the impending calam- 
ity. The girl sat huddled in a corner, 
saying a prayer she had learned from 
mother. 

Katra, her head bent over the sleep- 
ing Stefancek, was in agony. She tried 
to lessen it by repeating the Lord’s 


Prayer. “Give us this day our daily 
bread ” Reason had left the 
woman; only mother love, an uncon- 
trollable yearning and agony re- 
mained. She was not certain whether 


she was dreaming or really living this 
night. 

Just before dawn she heard steps 
and voices in the yard; then Andrej 
and the veterinary entered. 

“Thank God!” she cried. 

Krovec was a kind-hearted elderly 
peasant, who had spent many a night 
in the stables in the various villages. 
As he saw Katra and the heap of chil- 
dren, tears came into his eyes. 

Krovec examined the cow and said: 

“Fever, as I thought. 
but we'll hope for the best. 


Dangerous, 
We must 
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do what we can, God will do the rest.” 
He began to treat the animal. 

Twelve agonizing hours passed 
an eternity, it seemed. No one spoke 
in the house, no one cooked, no one 
ate. Late in the afternoon Krovec 
again visited Plavka. The family 
stood behind him, as he examined the 
cow and gave her more medicine. 
They waited for his word. 

Then Plavka moved, opened her 
eyes and tried to stretch her limbs. 

“Saved!” announced Krovec. “As 
I said, Andrej, we did what we could. 
God did the rest.” 





Evening came again. The wind was 
swirling around the corners, but it 
hadn’t the sound of a whip, or the 
weeping of orphans, as on the night 
before—it was more an accompani- 
ment to the family’s prayer. 


“Give us this day our daily bread 
39 







































Europe’s Trouble Spots 





Danzig—A Land-Blocked Free Port 
By Robert Dell 


Hostility between Poland and Germany Has Been Left Smouldering in Northern 
Europe by the Peace Terms Setting Up Danzig as a Free City and 
Isolating It by a Territorial Arrangement Which Embarrasses 
Its Citizens in their Trade 


HE old port of Danzig is once 
again a Free City—for the 
third time in_ its history. 
Founded in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century by Hanseatic traders 
from Luebeck, Danzig was granted 
in 1263 by Swantopolk, Duke of 
Pomeralia, town-rights modeled on 
those of Luebeck itself. The manu- 
script of the law drawn up for Danzig, 
at the request of the Duke and the 
citizens, by the Town Council of Lue- 
beck is still preserved in the Danzig 
archives with many other ancient docu- 
ments relating to the history of the 
town. At a much earlier date there 
had been a small fishing village with a 
Slavic population beside the castle of 
the Duke of Pomeralia. To this came 
traders from the German Baltic towns, 
particularly Luebeck, and no doubt 
the natural harbor and the fertile low- 
land with its wooded ranges of hills 
led some of them to settle there and 
found the German town. 

Danzig is situated on the Mottlau 
at the junction of that river with the 
Vistula, one mouth of which is to the 
north of the city and the other to 
the east. By the end of the thirteenth 
century Danzig had become an impor- 
tant seaport but, after the extinction 
of the Dukes of Pomeralia, the town 
led a precarious life. The Poles, the 
Margraves of Brandenburg, and vari- 
ous indigenous magnates disputed its 
possession. In 1308 the Teutonic 





Knights, whom the Poles had called to 
their aid against the Margrave of 
Brandenburg, destroyed Danzig, but 
soon afterwards they founded another 
town on a much larger scale, known as 
the “Rechtstadt,” or “true city,” of 
Danzig. To this they gave a purely 
German constitution in 1342, renewed 
in 1378 by a charter still preserved 
in the town archives. On the ruins 
of the old town there sprang up a new 
settlement which obtained town-rights 
about 1377 with the name of “Altstadt 
Danzig.” The Teutonic Knights also 
founded a third town called “Jung- 
stadt” in competition with the “Recht- 
stadt,” so as to prevent the latter from 
becoming too powerful. Danzig re- 
mained united with the Teutonic Order 
until 1454. When it separated from 
the Order, the citizens destroyed the 
“Jungstadt,” the inhabitants of which 
were transplanted into Danzig, and 
the “Rechtstadt” and the “Altstadt” 
were united in one city. 

During its union with the Teutonic 
Order Danzig had enjoyed the privi- 
leges of a Hanseatic town and had 
maintained its independence. The 
citizens of Danzig broke away from 
the Order because the latter threat- 
ened their rights in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and because it was becoming s0 
much weakened that membership of it 
had ceased to be an advantage. They 
sought the protection of what was then 
the powerful State of Poland and made 
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an agreement with Casimir, King of 
Poland, by which he became the Sov- 
ereign, or rather the suzerain, of 
Danzig. 

The city retained its rights and in- 
dependence as a member of the Han- 
seatic Union. It had its own flag, its 
own army, and its own foreign policy. 
Danzig sent its 
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It was in fact ruled by a French Gov- 
ernor. During the French occupation 
the population of Danzig, which had 
been 40,000 in 1790, sank to about 
10,000. The city was successively be- 
sieged between 1807 and 1814 by the 
French, the Russians and Prussians, 
it became heavily burdened with debts, 
and in general 





Ambassadors to 
other countries 
and received am- 
bassadors from 
them. It made 
treaties with for- 
eign States and 
even went to war 
without consult- 
ing the King of 
Poland. It made 
its own laws, 
coined its own 
money and raised 
its own taxes. 
The King of Po- 
land had a rep- 
resentative in the 
City called the 
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to appear from 





AND EUROPE’S 
PEACE 


ROUBLES which seem small and 

local often become the provoking 
causes of great conflicts—as the world 
knows to its cost after the last war. and in the fol- 
A dispute, at first apparently insig- 
nificant, between Austria and Serbia, 
embroiled the entire world. America 
knows now from experience that the 
United States is likely to be drawn 
into any conflict which involves big 
international interests. So it is im- 
portant for Americans to know where 
sore spots are causing irritation and 
what needs to be done to cure them. 
This is the first of several articles 
time to time on 
Europe’s danger areas which need 
attention in order to ward off the 
threat of possible future war. 


passed through 
one of the worst 
experiences of its 
history. In 1814 
the French evac- 
uated Danzig 


lowing year the 
city was restored 
to Prussia by the 
Treaty of 
Vienna. 

Since that date 
Danzig has be- 
come a large and 
prosperous town, 
and in 1914 it 
had a population 
of 170,000. The 








“Burggraf,” but 

had to choose him out of eight members 
of the Town Council proposed to him 
by the Council itself. 

More than once during the three 
centuries of the connection of Danzig 
with Poland the Poles attempted to 
restrict its independence, but the citi- 
zens of Danzig invariably resisted with 
success. The connection with Poland 
was maintained because the independ- 
ence of Danzig was threatened by 
other countries. 

After the downfall of Poland it be- 
came impossible to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Danzig, which had the 
alternatives of being absorbed either in 
Prussia or in Russia and chose the 
former. Danzig became part of 
Prussia in 1793. Fourteen years later 
Napoleon again made Danzig a Free 
City, but its freedom was only nominal. 


port of Danzig 
has in recent years been overshadowed 
by that of Hamburg, but it is still of 
first rate importance and is capable 
of great development. By the Treaty 
of Versailles Danzig was separated 
from Germany and once more made a 
Free City. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
typical expression of German civiliza- 
tion than this beautiful city. The only 
non-German influence discernible in 
some of its buildings is Flemish, and is 
due no doubt to the long and close 
trade connection between Flanders and 
Danzig, where many Flemings have 
from time to time settled. Sometimes 
the facade of a Danzig house recalls 
in some of its details Bruges or Ghent. 
The building that dominates the whole 
of Danzig is the remarkable church of 
St. Mary (Marienkirche), said to be 
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The City of Danzig from the River 
Mottlau 


Lange Markt and the Rathaus 
(Town Hall) 


The old Krantor gate with its 
medicval crane 
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Marienkirche, the beautiful church 
which dominates the whole of 
Danzig 


Frauengasse, a street untouched by 
modern improvements 


Modern bridge and ancient towers 
in Danzig 
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the fifth largest church in the world. 
Massive as a fortress, its mere bulk 
imposes itself, but it is a superb ex- 
ample of the triumph of severe sim- 
plicity in architecture. German as it 
is in character, it stands by itself and 
I know no other church in Germany or 
any other country resembling it. Its 
vast interior is made very attractive 
by the rococo woodwork of many of 
the private pews of great families, 
more like small houses than pews, 
which contrast and yet harmonize with 
the severe Gothic of the building. Be- 
ing a Lutheran church, Marienkirche 
has retained its altar pieces, cruci- 
fixes and other ornaments instead of 
being stripped bare and filled with 
benches as are Calvinist churches. One 
of the chief treasures of Marienkirche 
and of Danzig is the famous triptych 
of the Last Judgment by Memling, 
which is the reredos of one of the side 
altars. 


City Untiringly Interesting 


HE most attractive street in Dan- 

zig to my mind is Frauengasse, at 
one end of which is Marienkirche and at 
the other Frauentor, one of the numer- 
ous ancient gates of the city. A num- 
ber of streets in Danzig run parallel 
to one another towards the river, each 
ending with a gate leading to the quay. 
The most remarkable gate is Krantor, 
with its medieval crane still in working 
order. Frauengasse is remarkable for 
the small enclosures in front of the 
houses, usually a little above the level 
of the street with a short flight of 
steps leading up to them. The street 
is almost untouched. Very few of its 
houses have been rebuilt and it retains 
all its character. It is impossible to 
tire of Frauengasse. During my short 
stay in Danzig recently, whenever I 
strolled about the town, I always 
found myself sooner or later in 
Frauengasse, drawn there almost un- 
consciously by an irresistible attrac- 
tion. It is, however, only the most 
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beautiful of many beautiful old streets, 

The most important of the many 
fine old public buildings are the 
Rathaus (town hall) with its tall spire 
and unusual but effective proportions, 
the Artushof next to it, and the old 
Arsenal. The Artushof is the hall of 
the shipowners and its interior, with 
models of ships suspended from the 
roof, is particularly interesting. Dan- 
zig has many beautiful old fountains, 
one of which stands in front of the 
Artushof. Many of the private houses 
of the old Danzig families remain just 
as they were built a couple of centuries 
ago, possessing characteristics pe- 
culiar to Danzig. One of them is the 
unusual entresol, on one side of the 
lofty entrance hall—a sort of enclosed 
balcony forming a room, with windows 
overlooking the hall. 

One gets some of the finest views of 
Danzig from the river. The quays 
along the Mottlau, of which Lange 
Bruecke is the chief, have immense 
charm. 


Danzig’s Freedom 


HE freedom given to Danzig by 
the Treaty of Versailles is much 
more a reality than that of 1807-14. 
The Free City has its own Government 
and Parliament and is, in fact, quite 
independent in its internal affairs, but 
it can have no foreign policy or diplo- 
matic relations of its own and is repre- 
sented abroad by Poland. The High 
Commissioner, appointed by _ the 
League of Nations, cannot interfere in 
the government of Danzig. His func- 
tion is to hold the balance between the 
Danzig Government and Poland and 
to decide between them when they dif- 
fer. His decisions are almost invari- 
ably appealed against by one side or 
the other and much of the time of the 
Council of the League of Nations is 
taken up by hearing these appeals. 
The harbor is managed by a joint 
board composed of an equal number of 
representatives of Danzig and Poland, 
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with a Swiss chairman ap- 
pointed by the League of 
Nations. The Danzig and 
Polish representatives never 
agree on anything and the 
chairman has to give a cast- 
ing vote on every question 
that comes up. As might be 
expected he never satisfies 
both sides and often satisfies 
neither. The port of Danzig 
is suffering severely from the 
present system. It belongs 
neither to Danzig nor to Po- 
land and there is nobody to 
pay for its upkeep, still less 
for the many improvements 
required. A town of the size 
of Danzig could not, of 
course, alone maintain such 
a port. When Danzig was 
in Germany, the necessary 
funds were found by the Ger- 
man Government which, how- 
ever, favored Hamburg. The 
result is that the port of 
Danzig is not up to date. 

It is plain that the present 
arrangements cannot last. 
Both the Poles and the peo- 
ple of Danzig, who agree on 
nothing else, agree that the system 
established by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is unworkable. It is indeed ap- 
proaching a deadlock and the friction 
between Danzig and Poland is becom- 
ing more and more acute. 

Danzig has profited economically by 
its separation from Germany, for it 
has escaped from the economic disas- 
ters that have befallen that country. 
On the other hand the cost of living 
in Danzig is much higher than in Ger- 
many, partly because everything im- 
ported into Danzig has to pay the 
Polish import duties, which are very 
high. Moreover, the so-called Polish 
“Corridor” is an ostacle to communi- 
cations between Danzig and the out- 
side world. 


DANZIG—A LAND-BLOCKED 


FREE PORT 








A view of the Stockturm, one of the old towers of 
Danzig that make this ancient city a delight for the 
traveler wearied of “improved” cities 


The “Corridor” is a strip of terri- 
tory annexed to Poland, which cuts 
German territory in two. Nobody is 
allowed to cross it without obtaining a 
Polish visé, except in the case of per- 
sons traveling in one through train 
each way between Berlin and Kénigs- 
berg. So a Polish visé is required to 
go from one part of Germany to an- 
other or to Danzig. Inhabitants of 
places a few miles from Danzig, which 
is, of course, the business center of a 
large German district, cannot go to 
Danzig for the day without such a 
visé, which takes two or three days to 
get and costs the equivalent in marks 
of 32 French francs. This fee has to 
be paid every time, for the Poles refuse 
to give a visé for more than one 
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journey each way. A member of the 
Danzig Government said to me: “We 
have to give the Poles free access to 
the sea, but they refuse us free access 
to the land.” ‘There is free communi- 
cation with Danzig only by the sea 
and many people take circuitous 
routes to avoid the “Corridor” and 
reach Danzig by boat. Tension would 
be greatly relieved if the Polish Gov- 
ernment would abolish the visé for 
merely crossing the “Corridor.” 

The Polish solution of the whole 
problem is the simple one of annexing 
Danzig and the whole of Eastern 
Prussia to Poland, but that would 
never be accepted by the people of the 
territory in question, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of whom are Germans 
and wish to remain Germans. 

The solution proposed by Germany 
soon after the Armistice of the prob- 
lem of Polish access to the sea, was 
that the Vistula should be made navi- 
gable for big ships at the expense of 
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Germany, and internationalized, and 
that Poland should be given a port at 
its mouth. The French Government 
and the Polish National Committee in 
Paris insisted on the annexation of 
Danzig to Poland. The Allies were at 
first inclined to accede to this demand; 
but finally, chiefly owing to the oppo- 
sition of England, they decided on the 
present arrangement as a compromise. 
When I was in Warsaw last March, 
a high official of the Polish Foreign 
Office told me that, in his opinion, 
there was much to be said for a return 
to the original German proposal but 
that Polish public opinion would not 
tolerate it. 

In these circumstances the solution 
of the Danzig problem is not easy. 
Yet when one sees this extraordinary 
territorial arrangement on the spot 
one wonders how anybody outside of a 
lunatic asylum could ever have thought 
of it. Its alteration is an urgent ne- 


cessity in the interest of peace in 
Northern Europe. 





On the quays at Danzig 
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Russia’s Red Army 


By D. Petrovsky 


Head of the Soviet Military Schools 


A Bolshevist Spokesman Tells of the Problem and the Purpose of the Commu- 
nist Government in Training Raw Recruits and Creating a 
Revolutionary Staff of Officers 





HE Soviet 
Government 
came into 


being with the 
word “peace” on 
its lips. But the 
world responded 
to the offer of 





The question of Russia’s Red Army 
and its possible role in Europe has ers were. in a 
caused much discussion in the present Y 
crisis. Therefore without assuming re- 
sponsibility for the point of view ex- 
pressed, OUR WORLD presents this the 
article by a Soviet leader for its interest The 
as an account of the making of the army. 


armed conflict. 


The trained fight- 


vast majority, on 
the other side of 
barricade. 
Revolution 
had at its dis- 








peace with a wild 
uproar. Only 
the then victorious German marauders 
consented to carry on peace negotia- 
tions with Russia; and they wanted 
only to utilize the Russian Revolution 
for the purpose of increasing their own 
military power. 

It was therefore necessary to weld 
our armed forces in order to assure 
the fruits of the victory won by the 
October Revolution. The young 
Soviet Republic was confronted with 
an exceedingly difficult task. Upon 
the ruins of the old disorganized and 
demoralized army, and while attacked 
by numerous enemies, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment started to build up its own 
armed power. The voluntary di- 
visions of the Red Guards, composed 
of class-conscious workers from city 
and country, formed the nucleus of 
the revolutionary army. Fired with 
an intense passion for victory, they 
brilliantly repulsed the attacks of our 
enemies. 

But these divisions of volunteers 
had to have their own leaders—their 
own military officers. The old mili- 
tary maxim, “One trained man is 
worth three raw recruits,” made itself 
felt in the first days of new Russia’s 





posal either those 
whom it had com- 
pelled by force to serve its cause, or 
else such indifferent officers as, with 
neither fire nor enthusiasm, dragged 
on their official yoke. Of military 
specialists devoted heart and soul to 
the cause the Revolution at first had 
only a small handful. But Russia 
needed a revolutionary army running 
into millions, led by revolutionary 
leaders. It was absolutely indis- 
pensable to train, at any cost, our 
own higher military staff. 

Soviet Russia had inherited from 
the autocracy its old military schools, 
which were thoroughly permeated 
with the spirit of caste. These 
strongholds of power had to be con- 
verted, with lightning speed, into 
foundries in which the safeguards for 
the triumph of revolutionary arms 
were to be cast. 

The bold watch-word was broad- 
casted. Every corner of Soviet Rus- 
sia resounded with the call of the 
government: “Prepare revolutionary 
commanders for the revolutionary 
army.” ‘Thus the feverish work be- 
gan. The old military schools were 
converted into commandants’ train- 
ing courses, which workers and peas- 
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ants were invited to take up in order 
to master the tools of war and to 
qualify for army leadership. The 
end of 1917 and the beginning of 1918 
already found this new revolutionary 
apparatus in full working order and 
the sons of the toilers streaming 
through the wide-open doors of the 
Commandants’ Schools. 

These schools were organized with 
amazing speed, but to arrange for 
normal and profitable studies was not 
so easy. The teachers there were old 
officers, while the pupils were young 
revolutionists, full of fire and enthu- 
siasm. The latter regarded their 
teachers and guides with suspicion. 
On the other hand, these teachers— 
even the best of them—accustomed 
for years to regard with contempt 
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the “working rabble,” could 
not believe that these nurs- 7 
lings would ever become com- 

petent commanders. At the : 
same time, the political lead- 
ers of these training schools, 
while keeping a close watch 
on the officers, had to main- 
tain the latter’s authority to 
the utmost among the 
students. 

It required extraordinary 
efforts to undertake in these 
new institutions and under 
conditions of revolutionary 
cleavage, the practical prep- 
aration of military com- 
manders. But the revolu- 
tionary government de- 
manded the creation of a 
revolutionary staff of higher 
officers, and this demand was 
being complied with as a 
sacred duty. 

Even in the earliest days 
of their existence these mili- 
tary schools proved them- 
selves a powerful bulwark of 
the Revolution. They played 
a decisive part on the day the 
first attack upon the Soviet Govern- 
ment (the revolt of the Left Socialists- 
Revolutionists) was repulsed, and 
thereafter covered themselves with 
glory on every front, internal and ex- 
ternal. The “Black Hundred” has 
with wrath and malice, named these 
military students, “Lenin Junkers.” 

The Government attached special 
importance to the Commandants’ 
Schools. It well remembered the 
lesson of the great French Revolu- 
tion. Napoleon Bonaparte fell back 
on the revolution to create a mighty 
army. Only he was able to use that 
mighty army to crush the Revolution 
and make it subservient to himself. 
Soviet Russia realized from the very 
first that a revolutionary higher mil- 
itary staff was the best defense 

















against intrigue both within and out- 
side the army. Revolutionary Russia 
knew also that even the best military 
specialists, who sell their knowledge 
and experience, could not lead the 
army on to victory. Only a leader 
can lead to victory, and the leader of 
a revolutionary army must come from 
the ranks of the toiling masses. This 
is why Soviet Russia resolutely and 
steadfastly continued the work of cre- 
ating military training schools. 

Even in 1919 all Russia was cov- 
ered by a network of these Soviet 
military schools, which were estab- 
lished by a special department created 
for the purpose—the Chief Committee 
on Military Schools—aided by the 
various armies and other local agen- 
cies. In spite of all the hardships 
of civil war, these military educa- 
tional activities never ceased for a 
moment. Some of our Comman- 
dants’ Schools had to move innumer- 
able times during the first three years 
of the Revolution. The present Pol- 
tava Infantry School, for example, 
was originally established at Moscow, 
moved thence to Uralsk, next to Kiev, 
then to Cherkask, then again to Petro- 








grad, and finally to Poltava. These 
wanderings were not all pleasure 


trips. 


Education on the Battlefield 


HE military schools generally 

participated in all engagements, 
both of attack and retreat. But they 
always preserved their military educa- 
tional function, mindful of the com- 
mand to furnish the revolutionary 
army a new Communistic higher staff. 
These schools were and are not only 
institutions for training Red Army 
officers; they perform also another 
highly honored duty. Being model 
military units, they head the Red Army 
in its most difficult advances. Thus, 
their detachments have twice held Red 
Petrograd against the White Guards, 
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and dealt the first crushing blows to 
the mercenary army of Wrangel when 
the latter emerged from his den in 
South Russia. 


Difficulties of Young 
Commanders 


T was hard indeed for these mili- 
tary schools to combine both these 

duties: to serve as model units, the 
first to respond to the call of the 
Revolution, and to train for leader- 
ship in the Red Army. But the Rev- 
olution imposed still another duty 
upon them. It was part of the busi- 
ness of the Czarist officer to hold in 
servile subjection and blind submis- 
sion such military units as were in- 
trusted to him. The Revolution, on 
the contrary, demanded of its Red 
commanders that they be like older 
brothers to the masses—be the teach- 
ers and guides of those who had come 
forth to fight for Communism. Thus, 
the demands made upon the Com- 
mandants’ Schools were both varied 
and complex. Yet, the Revolution, 
going ahead at a tremendous pace, 
could not give them time enough to 
acquit themselves successfully and 
honorably of all the tasks imposed 
upon them. 

Quite naturally the rank and file 
was very frequently cold and crit- 
ical toward the young Red command- 
ing officers. Undoubtedly this cold 
attitude reflected the usual distrust of 
all innovations, which was intensified 
in this instance by the Czarist officers’ 
distrust of the revolutionary military 
commanders. Beyond doubt, too, the 
results of too short and too hasty 
training of our commanding staff were 
equally responsible for this general 
distrust. 

However, in spite of all the difficul- 
ties the Bolshevist commanders had 
to overcome, many of them won dis- 
tinction at the front, not only as 
brave and devoted revolutionary lead- 












General military instruction in a Soviet Military School of Russia today. 


No other medium, perhaps, could be as well suited to the representation of 
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This woodcut is graphic evidence of the stiff military training the Soviet officers get. 


military drill, as the woodcut, and the Russian artist has made the most of it 
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Soviet military recruits against a silhouetted background of barrack activities 


ers, but also as military chiefs who 
well knew their business. “In the art 
of war, it’s all a matter of perform- 
ance,” and many a young Red com- 
mander heading revolutionary de- 
tachments has dealt deadly blows to 
the mercenary bands led by old and 
experienced generals. 

The year 1920 saw the unification 
of the whole new military enterprise. 
During the two preceding years the 
Revolution had won most decisive vic- 
tories on all its fronts. The result of 
these victories was shown in the great 
landslide of those who had been waver- 
ing between allegiance to the Revolu- 
tion and the elements of reaction. 
This political change of heart was 
particularly manifest at the front and 
in the Commandants’ Schools. At 
the front the common cause had 
welded the best representatives of the 


Czarist military officers and the young 
Red Army commanders and rank and 
file into one single family. In the 
Commandants’ Schools the best com- 
manders and the less hardened teach- 
ers could not resist the pervasive in- 
fluence of their student bodies. Hence 
circumstances were becoming more 
favorable in them for fruitful work. 
Besides, the Revolutionary Military 
Council of the Soviet Republic had 
put control of military education into 
the hands of a special department and 
increased the course of study. 

These military schools have proved 
that the sons of workers and peasants 
can master the tools of war no worse 
—perhaps even better—than the 
coddled sons of bankers and _ land- 
owners. Having become the foundry 
for the victories of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, the Commandants’ Schools 























have vindicated the basic idea of the 
October Revolution. 

The young Red commanders have 
infused a new spirit into the Red 
Army. ‘They can maintain an iron 
military discipline, which they do, not 
by the use of force, but by their ar- 
dent convictions and appeals to rea- 
son. They have destroyed that gulf 
which in all armies separates the sol- 
diers from their officers. They have 
created a new type of officer who uses 
the authority that rests on the love 
and confidence of his subordinates. 
The young Red commanders were able 
to cope with the double task imposed 
upon them: they splendidly combine 
within themselves the officer and the 
public teacher. Their official author- 
ity aids them in the work of cleansing 
the Red soldiers’ minds, while the 
teachers’ word helps them to control 
the ranks in intensive fighting. 


1e Cadets in Peac 
The Cadets Peace 


HE real nature of these training 
courses was fully demonstrated in 
the early part of 1920, when it seemed 
as if Soviet Russia were going to have 
a breathing spell. All Russia was 
then seized with the passion for cre- 
ative activity along the line of peace- 
ful reconstruction. A network of 
labor artiels covered all the Com- 
mandants’ Schools. Naturally, their 
students, who in their time distin- 
guished themselves in the advanced 
firing lines, took the first place among 
the moulders of a new, happy, and 
peaceful life of labor. On every front 
of reconstructive activity these Red 
cadets were indefatigable workers. 
This breathing spell, however, did 
not last long. The attack of Poland 
cut short the work of peaceful recon- 
struction in Soviet Russia. The Red 
military students turned to the task of 
vanquishing the enemy. 
Schools are 
They 


The Commandants’ 
being continually perfected. 
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began as four-month courses, sub- 
mitting to the needs of the army at 
the front. The length of their ses- 
sions was then gradually extended. 
After the liquidation of all Bolshevist 
military activities, we took up the 
work of normally developing our mil- 
itary schools. The regular school of 
this kind, with a course planned for 
three years, trains officers for the or- 
dinary rank and file soldiers. Higher 
up the ladder there is a Higher Mili- 
tary School, whose object it is to 
perfect the education of the command- 
ers graduating from the lower schools 
in their particular specialties. Fi- 
nally, on the highest rung, comes the 
War Academy, which is divided into 
faculties in accordance with the com- 
plexity of modern war technique. 
Through all its evolution, the Military 
School has remained true to the con- 
trolling principle of admitting only 
the sons of workers and peasants. 
Old Russia had many saloons and 
few schools. On opening the Military 
School to these two classes we had, 
naturally, to lower the requirements 
for admission in the field of general 
education. Only a smattering of the 
three R’s was required of those wish- 
ing to enter the military schools. With 
tlié development of our labor school 
these requirements are being gradually 
increased, and the number of military 
courses continually added to at the 
cost of general educational subjects. 


The Spirit in the Schools 


HESE schools admit young men 

of seventeen and over. Now young- 
sters are entering who have received 
their elementary education amid the 
storms of civil war and who recall with 
difficulty the government of landed 
proprietors and Czarist officials. 
Their characteristic trait is a thirst 
for knowledge and action. In their 
work we see not only the spirit of 
youth, but also the general influence 
of the revolutionary epoch. 












Calles—Mexican and ‘‘Hard- 
Boiled’’ 


By Duncan Aikman 


Mexico’s Most Likely Candidate for the Presidency to Succeed Obregon—A 
Result-Getter Who Scorns the Usual Latin Graces—Gives His Views 
on His Country’s Problems and Its Relations With Other Nations 





E is tall 
and, fora 
Latin, 


heavily framed. 
His face is full, 
ruddy with en- 
ergy ; cut uncom- 


p romisingly El Paso Times. 





The writer of this vivid character 
sketch, who had the unusual oppor- 
tunity of an interview with Gen. Calles, 
is an American newspaper correspond- 
ent of long experience. He makes a 
constant and close study of Mexican an 
affairs and leaders as an editor of The 


“doping”’ politics 
south of Texas, 
he is the likeliest 
next president of 
Mexico. He is 
announced 
candidate for the 
succession when 








square like a bull- 
dog’s. His thick, 
wiry, coal-black hair, showing the be- 
ginnings of grizzle, his close-cropped 
heavy mustache, bristle with business- 
like virility. His eyes seem smaller 
than the dreamy width which is usual 
below the Rio Grande but they sparkle 
with intelligence, are hard with resolu- 
tion. He speaks—rasping, hoarse, 
curt sentences, straight to the point, 
in a manner suggesting that his inter- 
viewer will befriend all concerned by 
getting through with the time-wasting 
talk business. He ignores tobacco 
courtesies—pulls out and lights his, 
lets you pull out and light yours, 
with the unconcern of the tired busi- 
ness man who is beyond all minor 
sociabilities. 

He might, in fact, except that his 
sentiments are less shocking, be an 
American railway president of the 
Commodore Vanderbilt, “public be 
damned” epoch. But he isn’t. He is 
Plutarco Elias Calles, Latin in his 
blood and bone, Latin in everything 
but his temperament; Minister of 


Gobernacién in the Obregon Cabinet, 
and reputed “strong man of Mexico.” 
In so far as there is any virtue in 


General Obregon 
finishes his term 
next year with a constitutional prohi- 
bition against re-election. He seems 
to have the best organization, the best 
strategic official position, the widest 
popular support. 

What is he like? Is he “the Bolshe- 
vik,” his enemies, both Mexican and 
American, call him? Is he “the 
gringo-hater” who—as hostile propa- 
ganda also represents him—absented 
himself from Mexico City during the 
meetings of the joint commission on 
recognition in order that he may, in 
the event of his election, disclaim all 
responsibility for any settlement by 
“gentlemen’s agreement”; gruffly an- 
nounce himself “no gentleman,” if he 
does not like the agreement; tear it 
up? 

Or is he the practical statesman, 
the result-getting patriot, who, when 
tests come, sinks his prejudices, his 
political and economic theories in the 
bigger task of doing the thing that 
will concretely benefit Mexico? 

Events will tell, of course. Events 
have a way of telling surprising 
things about Mexican statesmen. 
But for the present at least, General 
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CALLES 


Calles has a right to be 
judged by his record and by 
recent expressions to Amer- 
icans of his opinions on Mex- 
ican policies. 

In the record, there can be 
no doubt of his profound 
radical sympathies — with 
what passes for radicalism in 
Mexico, that is. He lets no 
occasion pass to express his 
thorough indorsement of the 
labor and social welfare leg- 
islation in the constitution of 
1917—provisions which make 
that instrument read like a 
set of resolutions passed by 
the left wing of an American 
Federation of Labor conven- 
tion: compulsory profit-shar- 
ing provisions, restrictions 
on child labor, women’s la- 
bor, on conditions of all la- 
bor ; expropriation provisions 
against big landed estates 
and mineral properties. Cal- 
les was for all this in the be- 
ginning; is yet. Much of his 
vast working energy has been 
devoted to enforcing these 
things. His prestige with the 
labor elements in the Mex- 
ican cities, and, in so far as 
they have begun to take an 
independent interest in poli- 
itics, with the agricultural peons, is 
the result of his uncompromising atti- 
tude in support of the “social consti- 
tution.” 

But there is another side. The 
Calles oratorical record may pro- 
claim him an advanced radical. But 
in the face of the Calles record of 
deeds the charge against him that he 
is a mere “demagogue agitator,” is 
difficult. 

Take the case of the Mexico City 
street railway strike last winter. The 
tram company’s employes presented 
demands which, on their face, no cor- 
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General Plutarco Elias Calles, Mexico’s most likely can- 
didate for the Presidency to succeed Obregon 


poration could grant and continue in 
business. Apparently the employes 
did this deliberately, with the idea of 
forcing the government to take the 
company over, thereby strengthening 
their own position as a small but com- 
pact bloc of political employes. 
The demands were refused. The 
strike followed. It became a riot. 
The cabinet met. Immediately after- 
ward, federal troops by executive or- 
ders marched to the riot centers and 
restored order with a féw killing 
volleys. The tram employes went 


back to work—beaten. 
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Obviously, the cue for a “dema- 
gogue agitator” with a record for 
consistent radicalism was to resign 
from the cabinet in protest, place him- 
self at the head of the strikers, “start 
something” and keep it going. In 
Mexico, with men like Calles in such 
positions, successful revolutions have 
originated from less sensational be- 
ginnings. But Calles stayed with the 
government; gave its policy his un- 
qualified indorsement. Perhaps he 
did more. Exceedingly plausible gos- 
sip has it that the Calles clear vision 
of practicalities, the Calles determi- 
nation, and that rasping voice which 
somehow is able to state stark facts 
with less reservations than most Latin 
voices, drove the cabinet council to its 
stern decision. However, this is only 
plausible gossip. Cabinets do not tell 
such secrets—not, at least, until the 
memoirs begin to be published. 


An Enemy of Disorder 
A “DEMAGOGUE AGITATOR” 


thrives on disorder in all coun- 
tries—especially in Mexico. But, 
whether his conduct in the street car 
strike was supremely influential or 
merely impeccable, there are other 
facts in the Calles record which show 
him up as one of the ablest and keenest 
enemies of disorder which Mexico has 
seen in a generation. 

When I saw him, General Calles 
told me with evident sincerity, that 
the achievements in office of which he 
was most proud were those of having 
straightened out “fighting” political 
situations in the states of Coahuila, 
Tabasco, and Chiapas without any 
fighting; indeed, without sending a 
single federal soldier into the state 
territories. 

To explain, one must give an ac- 
count of .General Calles’ powers as 
Secretary of Gobernacién. The title 
is sometimes mis-translated into Eng- 
lish, Secretary of Interior. But Gen- 





eral Calles’ desk is no mere dumping 
ground for miscellaneous functions 
which happen not to fit logically into 
other departments. He is a real Sec- 
retary of Government. 


Power for Federal Unity 
H®* is responsible for the smooth 


running of the organic relations 
between federal and state governments 
—with the added liability that the 
Mexican federal organization has far 
more power in the states than has 
Washington in the American states, 
General Calles gained experience for 
his office as a former governor of the 
State of Sonora. The Minister of 
Gobernacién straightens out disputes 
over elections and constitutional priv- 
ileges with the states. Upon proof of 
unconstitutional conduct or false elec- 
tion, he can depose governors, con- 
gressmen, senators. In the case of 
governors he can appoint ad interim 
successors. In the last resort, he can 
pour federal troops into a state to 
uphold the constitution—without hay- 
ing to be requested to do so by the 
governor as is the case with the presi- 
dent under the American constitution. 

In Coahuila in particular the situ- 
ation which confronted Calles was 
serious. In Mexico most revolutions, 
whether successful or unsuccessful but 
destructive, often start from mix-ups 
on the Coahuila pattern. 

The Coahuila governor, whose elec- 
tion to office was doubtful and was 
being disputed by the state’s two 
congressmen, proceeded after time- 
honored precedent, to jail the con- 
gressmen. There was a big howl; 
threats of local fighting. The gov- 
ernor was summoned to Mexico City 
for interrogation and explanation. 

The explanation at first seemed to 
satisfy. The governor—naturally— 
was plausible. He had—what has 
commended previous gubernatorial ir- 
regularities to executives in Chapul- 














tepec palace—the power in his hands. 
The presidential approval seemed, so 
“insiders” insist, on the point of being 
sealed and delivered. 

Unfortunately, just at this junc- 
ture the “hard-boiled” Secretary of 
Gobernacién brought up the awkward 
question—“Is the governor’s .conduct 
constitutional?” And the uncompro- 
mising Calles mind rendered the ver- 
dict that it is not. 


A Man of Action 


OLLOWED a day or two of cabi- 

net argument—friendly argument 
but vigorous. But most of the vigor 
was with the ex-school teacher from 
Sonora, the former revolutionary gen- 
eral with the hoarse voice and the hard 
eyes. Then the congressmen were re- 
leased. The office of the Secretary 
of Government proclaimed the gover- 
nor of Coahuila deposed for uncon- 
stitutional conduct and an ad interim 
successor appointed until the next 
election. 

A trifle brusque, according to our 
standards, but exceedingly mild com- 
pared with the procedure of the late 
Porfirio Diaz. It was quite as per- 
fervid and sensational a situation in 
Mexican domestic policies as the im- 
peachment of a governor of Texas 
would be in ours—yet equally un- 
militant. 

On such achievements the reputa- 
tion of Calles, “the strong man,” is 
built. In the eyes of those who know 
him best, and to the Mexican imagi- 
nation, he stands as the worker, the 
man who does things quickly and de- 
cisively and by sheer force of person- 
ality drives others to act likewise. 
Mexico seems, momentarily at least, 
to have turned its admiration away 
from the old-fashioned type of grace- 
ful orator, to a man who has staked 
everything on the methods of the 
hard-boiled executive. Calles is “dif- 
ferent.” He is, though not in the 
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same way, as “different” from the 
conventional type of Latin-American 
politician as President Coolidge is 
from the common or garden variety 
of baby-kisser and voter-petter our 
side of the Rio Grande. 

He may lack tact, certainly in its 
Latin-American aspects. Yet he has 
lacked it and at the same time cre- 
ated for himself as great a national 
popularity as any Mexican official en- 
joys today. And he is proud of it— 
which may be taken as the best guar- 
antee available that he will go on in the 
way he has begun. 


What He Stands For 


UT is he a constructive statesman 
as well as a man who gets things 
done? His enemies call him “red as 
Lenin.” Scores of Americans can be 
found—business men who have had dis- 
agreements with his economic prin- 
ciples; newspaper correspondents who 
have been threatened with jail by him 
during his hard fighting revolutionary 
career, or have been foiled with some- 
thing less than suave courtesy of their 
attempts to interview him since he has 
become a national political figure— 
who will tell you that he is the strong- 
est anti-American force in Mexico 
. . . Is he these things? 

Undoubtedly these charges exag- 
gerate. Probably, too, these phases 
are present in him. Apparently the 
anti-foreign psychology which has 
bitten so deeply the “100 per centers” 
of all lands—Italian fascisti and Ku 
Klux Klansmen, to mention the most 
conspicuous examples—has affected 
Calles, too. No man in the Obregon 
government stands more unswervingly 
for “Mexico for the Mexicans.” 

But on the other hand, “the strong 
man of Mexico” is practically in- 
telligent. However much superficial 
resemblance the “redness” of Calles 
may bear to the “redness” of Lenin, 
there is this fundamental difference: 
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Calles is no doctrinaire of systems, no 
demagogue enamored of consistency. 
The real Calles, the Calles who may 
be called upon to prove himself a con- 
structive force in Mexican history, 
came out, I think, in his answer when 
I talked with him, to the question 
whether his great governmental re- 
sponsibilities had strengthened his 
faith in a definite economic-political 
creed, 

“No, it has not,” he said—“unless 
you mean the creed of doing the right 
thing at the right time and place. 

“Systems are not capable of uni- 
versal application. The system that 
may work in Italy will not work in 
Russia. The system that will work 
in Russia will not work in Mexico or 
in the United States. 

“A government is useful to its 
people largely in proportion as it is 
able to adapt its policies to the moral, 
intellectual, economic and physical 
elevation of all the people. 

“It is the aim which.the govern- 
ment of Mexico is pursuing today 
along all lines—in economic and social 
legislation as well as by a develop- 
ment of schools and of a propaganda 
for sports and physical training. We 
are trying as hard as we can to bring 
to every Mexican, rich or poor, prop- 
erty-owner or worker, the chance for 
full self-realization. 

“When I say all the people, I mean 
all the people. People misunderstand 
our government when they say it 
favors the poor and the working 
classes at the expense of the capitalist. 

“Our government is not anti-capi- 
talist. We realize that capital’s con- 
tributions to the development of in- 
dustry and to our national progress 





are indispensable. We realize that 
capital must receive a fair return for 
that contribution. 

“But the crux of our immediate 
problem in Mexico is this: our work- 
ing classes both in the cities and in 
the country have not had a fair 
chance. They have not had a fair 
return on their investment of labor 
for generations—not for centuries, 
They never have had until now what 
you Americans call a ‘square deal.’ 

“Therefore, they are, as a mass, in 
need of greater protection and assist- 
ance right now than are other classes. 
Precisely because of its long neglect 
of them, our government owes them 
an accumulated debt with accumu- 
lated interest. 

“We are trying to pay that debt 
to them as fast as we can. In a sense, 
we are trying to do in a compara- 
tively few years what our government 
ought to have been doing for cen- 
turies. Naturally, we shall make mis- 
takes from time to time. But we are 
convinced, also, that we are making 
headway in the right direction. 

“We are not, however, trying to 
run our government for the exclusive 
benefit of the poorer classes, and we 
do not believe that the final results 
will prove that ours has been a ‘class 
government.’ 

“Our conviction is that the sooner 
and more thoroughly the long years 
of neglect can be repaired through 
the special emphasis which we are 
consciously giving to social welfare 
and economic solutions, the more 
quickly will all classes in Mexico, and 
all nations having friendly relations 
with Mexico, begin to enjoy the bene- 
fits of Mexico’s progress.” 
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Lenin and Hoover 





By Arnold Margolin 


The Leaders in Economic Policy of Communist Russia and Capitalist America 
Are Contrasted in a Vivid and Challenging Analysis of the Two Men 
in Relation to the Vital Needs of Their Nations 





ENIN and 
Hoover 
< to ee 


first has been for 
more than _ five 
years at the head 
of a country con- 





The writer of this article was for- 
merly a leading Ukranian journalist, 
intimately acquainted with the life and 
problems of Russia. 
in the United States and intends to 
become an American citizen. 


pursuit of social 
theories, have de- 
stroyed the pri- 
mary self-interest 
impulse of the in- 
dividual to pro- 
duction” and as 


He is now living 








taining a popula- 

tion of more than one hundred and 
fifty million. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of this population leads a pitiful 
beggarly existence, and that part of 
the peasantry which has enough bread 
for keeping body and soul together 
lacks most of the other necessities of 
life. The second is at the head of the 
commercial: life and the economic 
policies of the richest country that 
ever came into existence upon the 
earth. 

Even before the War the contrast 
between the backward Russian Czar- 
dom and the democratic Republic of 
the United States was striking. But 
this contrast has increased to tremen- 
dous proportions since the chaos and 
anarchy resulting from War and Rev- 
olution in the former Russian Empire 
have worked havoc with its people. 
There, on the boundless steppes and 
plains of Eastern Europe and Siberia 
-—a primitive condition of mediaeval 
agriculture, with an overwhelming 
supply of worthless paper money. 
Here, in the United States—the most 
flourishing industry, more than one- 
third of the world’s railroads, and 
more than half of the world’s gold 
supply. 

“In Russia, under the new tyr- 
anny,” Hoover has said, “a group, in 
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a result — “the 
world in this hour is witnessing the 
most overshadowing tragedy of ten 
centuries in the heart-breaking life and 
death struggle with starvation, by a 
nation with a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of people.” * 

Hoover not only considers social- 
istic principles ruinous for the eco- 
nomic life of a country, but especially 
the so-called state capitalism, the 
concentration of the most important 
industries in government hands. In- 
dividualism, which has been for three 
centuries the moving power of Amer- 
ican civilization, must remain also the 
basis for the further development of 
America. 

“An equality of opportunity,” 
within the reach of every individual— 
that is the basic formula of Hoover. 
He believes that this democratic prin- 
ciple is sacredly observed in America. 
In proof of this Hoover cites among 
others, the fact that of the twelve 
persons who constitute the Govern- 
ment—the President, Vice-President 
and members of the Cabinet—nine in- 
herited no property from their an- 
cestors and eight began life as manual 
laborers. 

Hoover illustrates the benefits of 
the system of individualism and pri- 


1 American Individualism—pp. 35, 36. 
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vate initiative, by pointing to the ex- 
ceptionally high level of well-being of 
the large masses of the American pop- 
ulation. Being a strong opponent, of 
the nationalization of industry and 
commerce, Hoover would permit only 
“re g ulation 


an overwhelming portion of the peas- 
antry.”” He admits that the same 
dissatisfaction existed among the 
working men of Petrograd and Mos- 
cow in the spring of 1921, that is, 
after three and one-half years of so- 

cialistic _ ex- 





to prevent 
domination 
ands unfair 
practices.” 

Lenin nat- 
urally advo- 
cates a dia- 
metrically 
opposite 
view. In his 
speech made 
before the 
Eighth Ses- 
sion of the 
Fourth Con- 
gress of the 
Comm unist 
Interna- 
tionals in 
Moscow, 
Lenin insisted 
c ategorically 
on the sig- 
nificance of 
state capital- 
ism “Al- 
though state 
‘apitalism is 
not a socialistic form, for us in Russia 
it is a more favorable one than the 
form now prevailing,” said Lenin.’ 
This is accompanied by his tardy rec- 
ognition that Russia, a backward 
agricultural country, is not ripe for 
socialistic forms of administration. 
Lenin and his chief aides knew this 
to be true before the Russian Revo- 
lution; they had forgotten it when 
they seized power; they recalled it 
when the lives of 150,000,000 people 
had been ruined. 

“In 1921,” said Lenin, “we were 
undoubtedly facing the discontent of 
1 Current History, January 1923, p. 560. 





Nikolai Lenin, Premier of Soviet Russia 


perimen 
tation by the 
B ols heviki. 
The era of 
the “new eco- 
nomic _pol- 
icy” begins. 
The new pro- 
gram of the 
B ols heviki 
consists, ac- 
cording to 
the words of 
Lenin, in the 
liberty of 
private in- 
itiative in the 
field of petty 
commerce 
and industry, 
and in state 
ea pi talism, 
that is in the 
nationali- 
zation of big 
industry and 
commerce. 
Poor, un- 
fortunate country! How much pri- 
vation and how much increased need 
such further adventures in nation- 
alization will bring! State capi- 
talism demands the existence among 
the population of a sufficient num- 
ber of persons with a highly de- 
veloped understanding of the duties 
of a citizen to the state and to society. 
The Roman law demanded that the 
guardian and the executor exercise 
the same diligence in the execution of 
his trust as “in his own affairs” or 
“even more than in his own affairs.” 
Persons entrusted with the manage- 
? Current History, January 1923, p. 561. 
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ment of nationalized industries would 
also have to bring to their tasks 
greater devotion than if the affairs 
were their own. Lenin or his succes- 
sors will soon be compelled to recog- 
nize the same unreadiness of “back- 
ward agricul- 
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us railroads and factories, sea and 
river flotillas; let them build for us 
street railways, reservoirs, power 
stations. All will eventually revert 
to the native owners of these terri- 
tories.” Decades are only a moment 

in the life of 





tural Russia” 
to attempt 
state capital- 
ism that they 
have already 
discovered 
with respect 
to socialism. 

R ee stab- 
lishment of 
the normal 
economic life 
of the terri- 
tories now 
under the 
domination 
of the Bol- 
sheviki_ calls 
for the pure 
individualis m 
of Hoover 
with its 
“equality of 
opportunity” 
as the sole 
reasonable 
working pol- 
icy for the 
next few dec- 
ades. Without foreign capital and the 
largest measure of private initiative, 
the peoples living under the Soviet 
Government cannot greatly improve 
the primitive condition in which they 
find themselves. ‘True patriots who 
clearly understand the present situa- 
tion must reconcile themselves to the 
fact that the economic rebuilding of 
the ruins of Russia will devolve chiefly 
upon foreigners, capitalists and 
technicians from the countries which 
possess them. They must say to them- 
selves, “Let foreigners construct for 





Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States of America 


nations. Dur- 
ing this time, 
the various 
peoples of the 
former Rus- 
sian Empire 
must sub- 
merge them- 
selves in the 
great task of 
self - edu- 
cation. Si- 
m ultaneously 
with every 
new factory 
must spring 
up many 
elementary 
schools, tech- 
nical schools. 
The future 
gener ation 
will then not 
need the aid 
of foreigners. 

But all this 
to-day is only 
the music of 
the morrow. 
Meanwhile, with the astonishing irony 
of fate, we have witnessed the fact 
that at the head of an organization 
which has saved from starvation 
millions of people of the “Russian 
Socialistic Federated Soviet Repub- 
lic” stands the most impressive and 
determined opponent of Socialism, the 
Secretary of Commerce of an arch- 
capitalistic republic, one of the best 
and most gifted sons of a country 
where liberty of private initiative is 
almost as sacred as the Constitution 
itself. The largest material aid to 
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hungry Russia and the Ukraine was 
given,by that Government and that 
people which more decidedly than 
other people has been opposed to Rus- 
sian Bolshevism. Refusing to recog- 
nize.the Bolsheviki, America has rec- 
ognized the crying need of the popu- 
lation governed by the Bolsheviki. 

In conclusion, a few words about 
the individualism of Hoover. An 
“equality of opportunity” for every 
American—but is it so? Whether a 
young orphan or a son of poor 
parents has the same chances as the 
heir of an American millionaire is at 
least open to question. In the choos- 
ing of parents, the nation has not yet 
established “equality of opportu- 
nity.” And as long as the right of 
inheritance exists, there can not be 
any talk about equality of opportu- 
nity for the energy, initiative and gifts 
of every individual. 

There may also be some questions 
about the denial of the practicability 
of state oper- 
ation of in- 
dustries, 
which is the 
basis of Mr. 
Hoover’s 
economic 
theories. The 
history _ of 
the develop- 
ment of the 
state as a 
form of hu- 
man common- 
wealth bears 
witness to the 
fact that the 
number of 
functions be- 
ing _ trans- 
ferred from 
the individual 
to the state 
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Development of state services consti- 
tutes no menace to the vitality of 
private initiative. Should the rail- 
roads, for instance, be taken over by 
the State, private interests would 
naturally seek an outlet for their en- 
terprise in the limitless possibilities 
of air and water transportation. 
There are examples ready to hand in 
the postal service and in the field of 
education. Further, there is the 
whole sphere of economic activity in 
which the social motive is increasingly 
at work independent of political or 
state action—such as the coopera- 
tive movement. 

When a new or backward country 
is to be developed, individual incentive 
is most important in enlisting initia- 
tive and securing rapid development. 
That is the lesson for Lenin in Russia. 
But when the major development is 
accomplished, the social motive comes 
more and more into play and achieves 
equal and perhaps greater importance. 
Recent 
events, espe- 
cially in the 
field of co- 
operative en- 
terprises, are 
ind i cating 
that soit 
may _ prove 
with the 
Vy nites 
States, in the 
constant en- 
deavor of the 
people to 
maintain 
that equality 
of opportu- 
nity for indi- 
vidual devel- 
opment which 
is the basis 
and hope of 








is constantly 
increasing. 








The versatile Lenin, as seen by Simplicissimus, Munich 


Hoover’s 
doctrine. 
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The Little Red Christmas Tree 





By Alexander Kuprin 


From the Russian by Malcolm W. Davis 


With Chekhov, Kuprin is the most popular modern Russian writer of short stories. He was 
born in 1870, attended the Military College at Moscow, and served for seven years 
as an officer in the Russian Army. He lives at present in Paris. 


HE thirties of the twentieth 
[ects had rolled around; and 

the great perpetual revolution 
was still going on. The Russian mid- 
dle class was nearing complete extinc- 
tion, assisted on toward this goal by 
hunger and executions, and also as a 
result of mass stampedes of the bour- 
geois to the Soviet pastures. A real 
living non-counterfeit bourgeois had 
become a rarity and the disappearance 
of this precious species was causing 
serious disturbance in the minds of 
far-seeing Soviet statesmen. So ap- 
propriate decrees were issued for deci- 
sive action. 

At first it was determined that the 
death of any bourgeois, even from the 
most natural causes, should be re- 
garded as base sabotage and overt 
counter-revolution, for which his clos- 
est relatives must answer as hostages, 
subject to immediate execution for 
aiding and abetting a felony. But the 
Central Executive Committee took a 
hand in time and stopped this order. 
Then any transfer from the bour- 
geois to the proletarian status was 
strictly prohibited. The bourgeois, it 
was proposed, should be regarded as 
the property of the nation, entrusted 
to the general care and guardianship, 
like public parks. 

But the bourgeois obstinately con- 
tinued their black sabotage, because 
in those days to expire was far easier 
than to smoke a cigarette. 

Soon they were reckoned at ten, 
then five—three—two; and finally in 


all Soviet Russia there remained just 
one bourgeois. 


He was a childless 


widower, Stepan Nilitch Rybkin, a 
resident of Malaya Zagvozdka, near 
Gatchino, formerly proprietor of a 
grocery and poultry store. 

Up to his little toppling, wooden, 
three-window, one - story - and - attic, 
but still privately owned dwelling there 
rolled on the 24th of December, 1935, 
an elegant Renault, from which 
stepped two Soviet Commissars with 
serious expressions on their clever red 
faces. Deliberately but politely they 
mounted the steps, took off their coats 
in the hall, and entered the tiny parlor. 


‘The master of the house met them, a 


man still youthful although in the 
middle period of life, with a bald spot 
of respectable dimensions and with 
traces of gray in his hair. 

“Please sit down. What can I do 
for you?” 

The commissars took seats and 
glanced around—an ikon, illuminated 
by the greenish flame of a small lamp, 
hung in the corner; white curtains 
draped the windows; a geranium stood 
on the window-sill; a cage for a ca- 
nary, a crocheted tablecloth, a 
gramophone. . . , 

“Living in luxury, eh?” remarked 
the first commissar genially, stam- 
mering a little, with a pleasant smile. 

“Well, after a fashion—more or less 
—only, I must confess, all this bores 
me. It’s such an isolated life. I'd 
like to make application for transfer 
to Soviet status—some sort of com- 
munal store house or shop—but if 
they won’t accept me, it won’t be long 
before I die off. That’s always 
cheap.” 
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The second commissar, a former 
actor, waved his hands in alarm. 

“What's that, dovie, what’s that? 
That’s not a nice way to joke, daddy. 
I’m a nervous woman. No, sweetie, 
no; you won’t cause any unpleasant- 
ness like that, I hope.” 

“All the same, I may up and do it! 
What kind of life is mine? The 
most insignificant! I’m like a decoy 
rabbit, I might say. There was lots 
of hunting near us here, around Gat- 
chino, in the old days. Gentlemen 
from Petersburg used to come down, 
and in the course of time killed off all 
the game. Finally there was just one 
rabbit left. Old and experienced. 
Probably about five pounds of No. 3 
rabbit shot had lodged 
in him, and he was still 
hopping around. He 
was a kind of lucky } 
rabbit. So the hunters 
at last made an agree- 
ment: They would not 
kill this rabbit, but 
shoot past him. To 
keep their aim good, i 
you see, and for excite- apoE. 
ment. ; 

“They used to 
come down on Sun- 
days, wander around 
in the bushes and 
pepper away all day 
long at this rabbit. 
And he, you know, 
would hop around 
among them, all over 3 
the field. He got so 2” 
bold, the rascal, and 4 . 
was so clever, that 4 “e 
sometimes he would a 
sit up on his hind 
legs, in front of a 
marksman, and rub his 
mug with his forepaws. 
And the hunter at ten 
paces, blazing away at 
him, shell after shell.” 





“What’s the idea—telling us this 
yarn?” 

“The point is that my life, in a way, 
is like that rabbit’s. I can’t complain, 
I live well enough; nobody picks on 
me. All the same it’s hard. Every 
time there’s some revolutionary holi- 
day—in July or in October, for in- 
stance, or the birthday of Karl Radek 
or Steklov’s saint’s day—down here to 
Zagvozdka is sure to come a swarm of 
people. Not only from Petersburg— 
they come all the way from Moscow. 
They overrun all the streets. You 
can’t get through in a cart or on foot. 
All day and all night they mill around 
under my windows and howl: ‘Death 
to the bourgeoisie! Long live the dic- 

tatorship of the prole- 


tariat!’ They make 
‘. speeches from my front 
Ses, steps. Al- 


ways the 
same _ thing. 
—s_ 
dull! Or they 
start shoot- 
ing revolvers. 
Fire away all 














night. So that your head swells with 





. the racket. Of course I know they’re 

‘ fring in the air. But all the same, the 

. day the writer Yasinsky was married, 

. they drilled a hole in a pane in the 

" attic.” 

4 “Show us the son-of-a-gun! We'll 

‘ drill holes in him!” 

k “Oh, never mind him—the block- 

5 head! He’s not worth bothering 

f about. But, take it all in all, I’m fed 

3 up, comrades, with this business of be- 

‘ ing a bourgeois. I don’t wantanymore jy 7 
. of it. I can’t stand it and don’t want Agi 
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to. Take me into some Soviet post. 

I beg you respectfully—most respect- 

fully I beseech you. Even in a Ter- 
rorist Tribunal—anything. . .” 

“Why, what do you mean, buddy—- 

Terrorist Tribunal? There’s no work 

in them, old pal, at all. They play 

marbles all 

. day and read 

Nat Pinker- 

— ton, and only 

ofhhi “iit> practice on 

AA wooden man- 





“Would you like to have us fix you up a wedding? Don’t worry—no Soviet stuff. 
Old style—a church wedding!” 
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hand in the game, so to speak. No, 
you stick it out, angel-face; you stay, 
as you always have, in the bourgeoisie. 
Don’t we take good care of you? Don’t 
we cherish you? Would you like to 
have us look you up a house that would 
be more cozy? In Petersburg, in 
Strielna—you can even live in red 
Piter! If you like, old cherub, you 
can even have a maid-servant. . .” 

“No, no; what’s the use?” muttered 
Rybkin morosely. 

“An auto-mo-mo-bi-i-ile?” 
“Don’t want one.” 
“Perhaps, handsome, you’re not 
satisfied with your food ration?” 

“I’ve got no kick. The grub’s all 
right. A couple of days ago they sent 
a turkey, a pound of caviar, a ham, 
three bottles of red wine. . . That’s 
not the point. I’m not happy inside. 
. . I’ve got the blues.” 


“Well now, comrade, how about 
marrying? Offspring, you know? 
Eh?” 


“Right you are, boy! That’s the 
idea! Would you like to have us fix 
you up a wedding? Don’t worry— 
no Soviet stuff. Old style—a church 
wedding! We'll write for a priest 
from abroad—a regular one. We'll 
give him safe conduct here and back. 
How about it, life of my heart? Hey? 
One wink and we'll put it through. 
You won’t have time to look around. 
Well, of course, not without a little 
hostile demonstration. We'll have to 
kick up a little rough-house, hold a 
couple of rallies. But aren’t you used 
to that sort of thing, sweetie?” 

Rybkin turned away to the window 
and wearily waved his hand. 

“Drop it! Chuck it! It bores me 
to tears. I’m fed up, I tell you. Let 
me alone. What do you want me for, 
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anyway 
The commissars, probably for the 
hundredth time, began to explain to 


him the importance of his services in 
the perpetual revolution. First, it was 
essential to the proletarian masses to 
have a living object against which to 
vent periodically the holy wrath of the 
people. Second, there was the class 
war, in which the people win their 
rights. . . Where were they to find a 
hostile class if the last bourgeois ran 
away or surrendered, and there was 
no one to fight? Finally, what would 
the comrades in other countries say 
of Russia? What would the foreign 
correspondents think? No, Comrade 
Rybkin must stay at his glorious post 
—not destroy the work of the revolu- 
tion. . . The actor talked so persua- 
sively that a tear even ran down his 
fat shaven cheek. 

Stepan Nilitch apathetically rubbed 
his forehead with his palm, nodded his 
head and said: 

“All right. Don’t cry! You make 
me feel sorry. I'll serve a year more, 
and then see. It was just that .. 
well, I was a little off color today. I 
was sitting here alone and thinking 
. . . here,-I thought, people used to 
have Christmas trees . . . there were 
the children . . . lots of candles . . 
gold tinsel glittering . . . strings of 
glistening Christmas balls swinging 

. . the smell of evergreen . . . and 
I got to feeling so down in the mouth. 
Well, never mind ; I'll get over it.” 

The Commissars hastily glanced 
around at each other and rose to take 
their leave. It was as if the same idea 
had struck the minds of both at once. 
In the hall they warmly pressed the 
hand of their host. Outside, in the 
street, in the light blue snowy twilight, 
stood the dark purple spruce trees. 

Having escorted his guests to the 
door, Stepan Nilitch went out, as was 
his custom, to the spot where the 
church used to be. He stood there 
some twenty minutes. He tried to re- 
call the Christmas hymns, but could 
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not. Memory was rusted. Then he 
went to see his friend, the communal 
shoemaker, and spent an hour and a 
half with him. He glanced at several 
pamphlets scattered on the window- 
sill, but found the familiar, repulsive 
phrases about the destruction of the 
bourgeois order, and threw them aside. 
Both men wanted to talk of old times; 
but on the other side of the wall lived 


a member of the Terrorist Tribunal . 


who, unfortunately, was at home. 

As Rybkin approached his own 
house, he was surprised by an un- 
wonted bright light pouring out of the 
windows onto the snow in the garden 
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and the bare black trees. Full of 
amazement, he entered the parlor. In 
the middle of the room stood a little 
Christmas tree, all sparkling with 
bright lights. Gold and silver orna- 
ments glistened merrily on ?t. Sway- 
ing gently from the branches hung 
miniature guillotines, exquisite tiny 
models of gallows, axes and blocks, 
scythes and hammers, and other toys 
and emblems of the revolution. One 
candle had slightly singed a spruce 
twig, and a sweet aroma of balsam 
smoke filled the room. 

“In the class war shall you win your 
rights!” lisped Rybkin and burst into 
tears. 





Where Will the White Race Go? 


By Ransom Carpenter 


North America Is Destined by Climate and Resources to Be the World’s Great 
Center of White Population and Civilization in the Future, According 
to the Most Careful Scientific Reckoning 





HEN all 
the de- 
sirable 


lands of our 
planet are as 
crowded as Eu- 
rope is now, 





The writer of this striking article is 
connected with Science Service, an 
agency for scientific information work- 
ing in contact with the National Re 
search Council in Washington, D. C. 


when he leaves 
aside the cold dis- 
play of methods, 
discloses a world, 
say two or three 
centuries hence, 
with five great 








which will be the 

white man’s portions? Or, to give the 
question more immediate point, what 
regions are calling now to the rest- 
less Caucasian, and whither is his 
whole race drifting? 

These are questions to stir the true- 
bred white man to the marrow, con- 
sidering his urgent historical back- 
ground of exploration and pioneering. 
Most of us would be ready with some 
kind of quick surmises by way of 
answer, romantic or practical accord- 
ing to our lights, but few or none of 
us could say we had worked the answer 
out by any deliberate process of rea- 
soning. 

Nowhere is the problem of more 
vital interest than in the yearning 
white Commonwealth and_ so-called 
“empty continent” of Australia. So 
it is natural that an Australian 
teacher and man of science, Prof. 
Griffith Taylor of the University of 
Sydney, should be the one to give the 
question a thorough trying-out by 
scientific methods. He published the 
results in the Geographical Review 
under the title “The Distribution of 
Future White Settlement,” further 
describing his paper as “A World 
Survey Based on Physiographic 
Data.” 


The author’s vision, in moments 





regions of white 
population, similar in density to the 
Europe of to-day, centering in city 
clusters or “conurbations” around 
Chicago, London, Sydney, Buenos 
Ayres, and Durban in South Africa. 

The North American region will 
loom over the others. Food for the 
vast populations will be the world’s 
greatest problem. 

Though the author refrains from any 
attempt to forecast a future for the 
non-Caucasian races, he points out 
that with the spread of sanitation and 
law and order the natural increase in 
Africa and Asia is not likely to di- 
minish. But the acreage of the world 
will not yield wheat for an indefinitely 
multiplied humanity. So, our prophet 
declares, “a vast world struggle be- 
tween higher civilizations with a low 
birth rate and lower civilizations with 
a high birth rate seems to be fore- 
shadowed. This would seem to be in- 
evitable within the next two centuries 
if the white race is to maintain its 
dominant position.” 

But these high prophecies, for Pro- 
fessor Taylor, are only incidental to 
this thorough-going inquiry into the 
white man’s future dwelling places. 
Every outlooking reader carries some 
sort of rough map of the world in his 
head, peopled at least in some dim 
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relation to the facts, and probably he 
has marked regions in that map, 
whether consciously or not, toward 
which the pioneer in his blood would 
call if occasion should demand. The 
first question of such a reader will be, 
“Has this scientific chap reached any 


surprising results 
that I should 
never have 
thought of? Do 
the Professor’s 
econographs and 
isoiketes open up 
any new fields 
with an effect of 
discovery, or do 
they just uphold 
me and Bill Jones 


in our opinion 
that places south 
of the tropics 


will stand a lot of 
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WHY DO THEY COME HERE? 


MMIGRANTS are one of the big 
problems agitating the minds of 
the people of the United States now- 
adays. During the coming months Our 
World plans to devote considerable at- 
tention to this question of the strangers 
from many lands who are seeking the 
opportunities of America. The motives 
and aspirations which bring them on 
their quest will be described from their 
personal point of view. Here, in this 
stimulating article based on sound 
scientific research, are indications of 
some of the fundamental forces driving 
these twentieth century wanderers 
toward the future central home of the 
white race—and an arresting prophecy 
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politics and opportunity, but their 
motives and mishaps do not come with- 
in Professor Taylor’s purview. In 
the long run, he intimates, even polit- 
ical boundaries and racial ties will 
level up their effects upon migration, 
and the final distribution of the white 


race will be con- 
trolled by just a 
few broad and 
permanent = fac- 
tors. 

The _ Profes- 
sor’s process is 
a little complex 
but not at all 
mysterious or 
hard to follow. 
Its logic, at some 
points, is open to 
criticism, as he 
freely admits. It 
is fun to follow 





filling up, but 
that there is still 





of the destiny of America. 


him through, all 
the more if we 








a good bit of 

growing room here at home in North 
America?” The results do not exactly 
cry down Bill Jones and his friends, 
yet there seem to be some surprises. 
Jones may properly desire to be 
shown. 

First the point must be stressed 
that Professor Taylor looks a long 
way ahead. A hundred factors that 
obviously control the every-day cur- 
rents of migration must be disre- 
garded. We know that Nels Pedersen 
heads for Minnesota because his uncle 
Knute was there before him; that he 
may not get past Ellis Island because 
the quota for his country is full; if 
he is admitted, a demand for skilled 
axmen may swerve him to Georgia; if 
debarred, he may pursue some tale of 
gold to South Africa, or have only 
enough cash to reach Canada, or follow 
the seas to an ultimate shipwreck in 
New Guinea. Millions of human flakes 
drift thus before the casual winds of 


ferret out an oc- 
casional slip in his cool and consid- 
ered reasoning. 

In trying to find out why one place 
is better than another for the white 
settler, it is easier first to consider 
what keeps him out of some places. 
Obviously, the regions he will seek in 
crowds will not be too hot or too cold, 
too wet or too dry. Plainly enough, 
also, they will not be too high or re- 
mote for easy access from the trade 
routes of the sea. Thus temperature, 
rainfall, and location are three of 
Professor Taylor’s main controls. 
As a fourth, for reasons that per- 
haps require more explanation, he 
counts ease of access to reserve sup- 
plies of coal. 

The problem, then, is to give rat- 
ings to the various regions of the 
world for each of these controls, de- 
cide their relative importance, and 
combine the ratings accordingly, so 
as to reach finally a figure represent- 
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ing the habitability for white men of 
each region considered. 

After trying out various ratios be- 
tween temperature and rainfall, in 
comparison with the actual popula- 
tion of different parts of Europe and 
eastern America where white people 
have long been settled, the author de- 
cides to consider right temperature 
twice as important as right rainfall. 

Access to coal, in the world of to- 
day, plainly determines the location of 
densely peopled industrial regions. 
Professor ‘Taylor believes it will con- 
tinue to do so. “The mobile hydro- 
electric power,” he says, “is not likely 
to be a serious rival of coal, except 
for certain specialized industries, for 
very many years.” Other minerals 
do not matter so much, he considers. 
Petroleum is easily transported. Iron 
ore is generally carried to the coal 
fields. Gold and other metal deposits 
do not lead to settlement to the same 
extent that coal does. Study of Euro- 
pean conditions leads the author to 
believe that a country otherwise favor- 
able for white settlement will be twice 
as densely populated if there is plenty 
of coal, and he starts with that as- 
sumption in reckoning the relative im- 
portance of the coal factor. 


Scientific Divisions 
| ewe the purpose of a world survey 


the map cannot be sliced so very 
minutely into regions to be rated. Pro- 
fessor Taylor has modified another 
geographer’s list of “natural regions,” 
of which he makes only 74 altogether. 
Their general size and character may 
be judged from the thirteen regions 
that make up North America, called 
for convenience by the following 
names, without reference, of course, to 
any political boundaries: Northeast- 
ern States, Inland Plains, Alberta, 
Utah, Southeastern States, Eastern 
Canada, Oregon, Southern Rockies, 
British Columbia, Central America, 
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West Indies, Southern California, and 
Tundra. Tundra is the name applied 
to the unproductive subarctic plains 
of both the northern continents. 
For each of these seventy-four re- 
gions of the world Professor Taylor 
draws what he calls an econograph—a 
four-sided figure with an area meas- 
uring the habitability of the region 
represented, according to the values 
assigned to that region for the four 
chief determining factors. The per- 
fect country, the white man’s happy 
working ground, appears in the ideal 
econograph. From a zero point a 
line is drawn upward to a_ point 
marked fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit, 
the most favorable average tempera- 
ture for white settlement. To the left, 
at right angles from zero, extends 
another line just half the distance 
of the first, and the end of it is 
marked fifty inches of rainfall, which 
is the annual amount that white folk 
seem to like best. To the right a line 
reaches a point representing 2,000,000 
tons of reserve coal to the square mile, 
which means all or more than the 
densest industrial population could 
use. This coal line in the ideal figure 
is equal in length to the rainfall line. 
Downward from zero is drawn a line 
for the fourth factor, location, or ac- 
cess to the sea, on which zero stands 
for mountainous elevations and the 
far end for sea level. This factor is 
treated as of less importance than the 
others, so the downward line in the 
ideal econograph is only half the 
length of those for coal and rainfall. 


Conclusions From the 
Econograph 


OW when lines are drawn connect- 

ing the four extremities the econ- 
ograph is complete. When the figure 
is drawn for a region of more or less 
than fifty-five degrees average temper- 
ature, the upward line is that much 
shorter, and the area of the econo- 
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The distribution of future white settlement according to the economic value of the world 
regions. The area within the heavy black line is not available for white settlement but has 


been treated uniformly here. 


The facts of the distribution shown in this figure may be 


expressed by degree of habitability, shown by “isoiketes” (see legend at left) where the 
optimum of habitability is 1000, or by the corresponding potential population density (see 
legend at right) 


graph is accordingly less. Similarly, 
the line to the left is shortened if the 
region is too wet or too dry, the line 
to the right will vanish if there is no 
coal at all, and the line reaching 
downward adds nothing to the result 
for a country wholly mountainous. 
The area in any case represents Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s best estimate of the 
relative habitability for white men of 
the region represented. 

It is easy to see where the author 
expected criticism to point in this de- 
vice. Each of the four controls is in 
close interplay with the two that ad- 
join it in the econograph, but has no 
relation to the one facing opposite, 
like the dummy partner at a bridge 
table. For instance, if a region has 
plenty of coal this fact counts more 
or less in the result according as the 
temperature is favorable or unfavor- 
able; but it counts exactly the same 
whether rainfall is just right, or in- 
tolerably heavy, or wholly lacking. 

In short, it would seem impossible 
to depict in a diagram of this kind the 
true relations of the four elements as- 


sumed to control habitability. But 
most readers will agree that they add 
to the interest and attraction of the 
subject matter. 

So much for the method, which has 
its own fascination. Now let us look 
at the world as finally allotted by the 
author to our posterity. 

The general result is charted on a 
world map (see above) by means of 
lines of equal habitability. Weather 
map addicts are familiar with iso- 
therms, or lines of equal temperature, 
and isobars, which are lines of equal 
pressure. Professor Taylor, follow- 
ing these precedents, delves into Greek 
and finds the handsome name of 
“isoiketes” for his tracings. He also 
prints in a table the values given for 
the four controls to each of the 
seventy-four regions, with the area of 
the resulting econograph, represent- 
ing relative attractiveness for white 
settlers, so that the reader can check 
up the result shown in the map, for 
any regions in which he is specially 
interested. 

Taking the area of the “ideal” econ- 
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Professor Taylor’s Econograph described 
on page 66 


ograph as 1,000 units, the author 
finds that earth actually contains no 
such delectable district, but that two 
regions, the British Isles and North- 
ern China, are in a tie for the nearest 
approach to perfection, each with a 
rating of 770 units. Of these, North- 
ern China is within the broad zone 
marked on the map as “not available 
for white settlement,” and the British 
Isles, being already crowded, must’ be 
thought of as a fount, rather than a 
goal, of the streams of migration. 

Next in order come the two vast 
portions of North America designated 
as Northeastern States (755) and In- 
land Plains (675). Thus the in- 
quiry points clearly to the United 
States as the greatest of the future 
centers of white population. In the 
course of his discussion Professor 
Taylor says: 

“The more one studies the resources 
of the world the more astounding is 
the position of the United States. 
That country is the most highly 
favored in respect of temperature, 
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rainfall, coal—so that the center of 
the world’s industry and of the white 
population will inevitably move across 
the Atlantic from Europe to North 
America.” 

The fifth and eighth regions in the 
scale are those called “Franco-Prus- 
sia” (620) and “Poland” (565), 
which together comprise most of the 
densely populated areas of central and 
western Europe, north of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. The sixth and seventh 
are in Australia (“Victoria,” 575, 
and “Eastern Coast,” 574), together 
making up that southeastern corner of 
the continent to which the bulk of the 
present population clings. Thus this 
part of Australia, together with New 
Zealand (430) and Tasmania (400) 
stands out as second in intensity of 
drawing power among the centers of 
future white settlement. 


This Australian center, it should be 
noted however, will rank far below the 
United States as a world center, not 
merely because it lies lower in the 
scale of habitability, but because of 
the restricted area of the regions that 
are rated even fairly high. In North 
America, besides the two regions al- 
ready mentioned, there are seven rated 
from 286 to 420, and the area of the 
nine regions is 4,766,000 square miles. 
In Australia one of the remaining re- 
gions is rated 225 and none of the 
others higher than 143. The area of 
the highest five regions, including New 
Zealand, is only 572,000 square miles. 

Most of Asia, of course, is barred 
to white settlement, but it is interest- 
ing to note that the most favorable 
regions, after Northern China in the 
top notch of 770, are Japan with a 
rating of 484 and Southern China 
with 288. 

The research demolishes one wide- 
spread error, at least, with respect to 
Siberia. Writers have had a way of 
alluding to this great northern belt 
as if it were a sort of undeveloped but 
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vastly potential white man’s country, 
equivalent to the western America of 
acentury ago. In Professor Taylor’s 
table Siberia is distributed in three 
regions (not including the subarctic 
“Tundra”’), two of which are rated 
120 and the third 45. This result, 
after all, would seem to be only what 
common sense calls for. Surely, if 
Siberia were among the desirable por- 
tions of earth the Chinese or the Mon- 
gols or the Russians would have filled 
it up long ago. 

In South Africa four regions below 
the barred belt, called “Natal,” 
“Transvaal,” “Cape,” and “Rho- 
desia,” are rated 300, 273, 225, and 
180 in the order named. These place 
the third of the great centers of future 
white settlement. 

The fourth center lies in the temper- 
ate parts of South America, centering 
in a region called “Uruguay,” which 
covers the country of that name be- 
sides parts of Argentina and southern 
Brazil. This region is rated 315, and 
adjoining regions, covering the re- 
mainder of Argentina and Chile, are 
rated 272, 210, and 184. 

Both the African and the South 
American centers, though less desir- 
able, by the scale, than southeastern 
Australia, are shown as drawing 
greater population in the final reck- 
oning, by reason of their vast ex- 
panses of territory rated as moder- 
ately attractive for white men. 

What actual populations do these 
merely relative ratings forecast, and 
how long will it take to reach them? 
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These are questions that the author 
might well have left altogether out- 
side of his scheme, for the most pains- 
taking of prophecy is, after all, only 
groping. But Professor Taylor 
pushes his inquiry onward to “hazard 
an estimate of the white populations 
which will cluster around the five 
world centers,” when the surrounding 
regions shall have reached the present 
condition of western Europe, with a 
density exceeding 100 per square mile. 
The time that he allows for this proc- 
ess is indefinite, but we may call it two 
or three hundred years, and his esti- 
mate may be set forth briefly thus: 


Per 
Population cent 
North American regions, 702,000,000 52 
European regions, 386,000,000 29 
South American regions, 115,000,000 8.5 
South African regions, 82,000,000 6 
Australian regions 2,000,000 4.5 


Total 1,347,000,000 100.0 


To the agile-minded reader a dozen 
reasons will occur for questioning the 
probability of the world’s actual ar- 
rival at such a condition. Factors 
that might upset all the calculations 
could be found in the fields of science, 
politics, sociology, or religion. The 
most potent philosopher of Newton’s 
time could not even remotely have 
conceived the world conditions of to- 
day. Yet Professor Taylor’s research 
must be admitted to possess a high 
utility. At the least it peers forward 
resolutely for mankind along a path 
where otherwise mankind must needs 
go blindly stumbling. 


Readers interested to pursue further the fascinating field of study suggested by this article 
will find useful material in the following recent volumes: Racial History of Man, by Roland 
B. Dixon (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) ; Civilization and Climate, and World Power and 


Evolution, by Ellsworth Huntington (Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.) 











Tracing Crooks Across the 
Frontier 


By Wallace V. Mackay 


In the Northwest Criminals Can No Longer Elude Capture by Taking a Train 
Into Canada, Since the Police Have Pooled Their Forces to Form 
One of the World’s Most Effective Systems of Arrest 


NLY ONE REMEDY exists 
() for a nation-wide crime wave: 

one hundred per cent efficiency 
in law enforcement and criminal in- 
vestigation. 

Where can be found the conscien- 
tious police official on either side of the 
American-Canadian boundary line 
who has not at times indulged in 
dreams of that coveted goal? Where 
can be found the citizen who has not 
longed for something that might pro- 
mote this purpose, something drastic 
and of permanent effect that might 
place law enforcement on a plane 
adequate to the country’s standards? 
Certainly any man or body of men 
who can get the law enforcement 
machinery functioning effectually is 
worthy of notice. 

The Northwest States and the 
western provinces of Canada have 
succeeded through unique measures in 
establishing a new era of law enforce- 
ment, investigation and practical crim- 
inology. 

A great deal of verbal energy has 
been expended in the discussion of 
crime and social conditions. Thanks 
to an efficient daily press, the public 
has become well aware of the ac- 
tualities. What Mr. and Mrs. Public 
Citizen wish for is something that will 
eventually place the law enforcer at 
least a few yards ahead of the crim- 
inal instead of a mile or so behind 
him. They know that the present 
system is annually costing the United 
States alone more than $600,000,000 





—exclusive of increased costs of pro- 
hibition enforcement. They know that 
in the face of this a very small per- 
centage of murderers and other major 
criminals are caught and brought to 
justice—all because of an ineffective- 
ness of the criminal investigation 
system, due not so much to individual 
inefficiency as to the lack of general 
cooperation. The wise man _ knows 
that what the crime situation has 
needed is some new departure—in fact, 
just such a cooperative, constructive 
undertaking as the Northwest States 
and Canadian provinces have recently 
adopted through a reciprocity agree- 
ment. This system has placed the pro- 
fessional criminal, the rum-runner 
and the dope-trafficker in the North- 
west area firmly under the thumb of 
justice. According to the opinion of 
many leading authorities, it constitutes 
the most effective anti-crime program 
that has ever been launched. 

An organized band of two hundred 
and fifty officials, Canadian and 
American, most of the latter tem- 
porary officers, were responsible for 
the inauguration of this program. 
But as in most undertakings of con- 
structive value, the solution of the 
Northwest’s crime problems came 
about mainly through the ingenuity of 
one man whose plans were consum- 
mated through the cooperation of 
many. ‘The man who led this move- 
ment was Luke S. May, a young 
Western criminologist, who at thirty- 
five years of age has had twenty years 
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experience in his unusual line 
of activity. May, who has been 
for years a noted example of 
the Craig Kennedy type of 
modern criminal investigator, 
had operated on a large scale 
in collaboration with high gov- 
ernment, county and city 
oficials in circumventing crim- 
inals on the Pacific Coast. Particu- 
larly had his services been noticeable 
during the World War. May won 
the firm confidence of high public offi- 
cials. Consequently, when he took the 
lead in organizing the entire array of 
Northwest law-enforcement units for 
an offensive he met with willing re- 
sponse. 

When I interviewed him in his office 
in Seattle, he told me how he planned 
an organization of American and 
Canadian units which is proving a 
criminal’s nemesis. 

“Taw enforcement has been a joke, 
hasn’t it?” he suggested. “And why? 

Because there was no system! 
No cooperation, no training for crim- 
inal investigation. Federal officers 
duplicating on the county and city 
officials and working at loggerheads. 
Plenty of good men, but a world of 
effort and good will going to waste— 
to say nothing of money. No system! 
That’s why! 

“Look at the criminals by the hun- 
dreds dodging justice by an easy, 
svstematic get-away from the states 
into Canada, and vice versa. Not 
that we couldn’t bring them back if 
we could lay a finger on them, but 
to keep track of them—that is the 
difficulty! To do it quickly was the 
key to the situation. Our identifica- 
tion systems and methods of investi- 
gation, lacking cooperation and a 
systematic program, have been too 
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Luke S. May, of Seattle, Washington, the 
young criminologist who planned the north- 
western system of detection 


slow—futile! The same thing was at 
the root of interstate, intercity and 
intercounty problems—no real ef- 


fective organization! But we’re 
going to bring all these departments, 
officials, states and units under one 
head, and one program. Reciprocity 
—cooperation—that’s the only logical 
answer !” 

The first international anti-crime 
conclave of its kind, arranged by 
May, held in the cities of Bellingham, 
Wash., and Vancouver, B. C., was 
anything but the customary social 
gathering of officials designed as a 


medium of relaxation. Some few 









Chief Constable David Ritchie of Calgary, Alberta 


dozen prime organizers worked on 
drastic programs for four successive 
days. The result was the unique or- 
ganization of the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Sheriffs and Police, composed 
of all law-enforcement units of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
and the Provinces of British Columbia 
and Alberta. 

Luke S. May was made president ; 
Chief of Police L. V. Jenkins, of Port- 


land, credited with having built up 
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one of the most pro- 
ficient identification 
bureaus in the West, 
was elected vice-pres- 
ident; Clarence §, 
Long, sheriff of Spo- 
kane, Wash., an old- 
time figure in West- 
ern law enforcement, 
secretary - treasurer, 
A board of governors 
authorized to act for 
the members in all 
law-enforcement 
emergencies and con- 
structive measures 
and legislative cam- 
paigns between regu- 
lar meetings, included 
two prominent repre- 
sentatives from each 
of the member states 
and provinces. 

Among the most 
important steps 
taken by the associa- 
tion was the estab- 
lishment of a unique 
identification system, 
which mi ght_ be 
termed an_ interna- 
tional rogues’ gallery 
or clearing house for 
professional crooks. 

“If a rogues’ gal- 
lery is worth any- 
thing at all to the larger cities, why 
not have one in every small town and 
hamlet? Why not, further, have the 
summarized criminal information in 
every law-enforcement department?” 
suggested May. 

May gathered, with the help of 
every sheriff, police chief and federal 
officer in the Northwest, complete lists 
of all criminals coming under the 
official notice of any officer in the ter- 
ritory during the past five-year 
period. This, of course, was a com- 

























plicated undertaking. 
The lists, hundreds 
in number, included 
the names, photo- 
graphs, criminal bi- 
ographies, finger- 
print classifications 
and general descrip- 
tions of professional 
yeggs, dope traffick- 
ers and booze-runners 
who had come under 
official displeasure on 
either side of the 
forty-ninth parallel. 
Concurrently, gen- 
eral information on 
criminal character 
was turned in by 
members of the asso- 
ciation on both sides 
of the line to the 
central bureau con- 
ducted day and night 
by May and his asso- 
ciates in Seattle. 
Eighteen banks 
had been “kicked in” 
in the Northwest 
area. It was sus- 
pected that the of- 
fenders had been 
playing a game of 
tag across the border 
line. May issued 
warnings in detailed 
and specific form, 
based on secret infor- 
mation from different members, to 
every police chief and sheriff in the 
affected areas. Since this broadcast, 
up to the time of writing, not a single 
bank has met with disaster in the 
Northwest from the hands of drillers 
and nitro-workers. Seven gangs of 
safe-crackers were caught as a direct 
result in the beginning of the opera- 
tions. Eighteen major robberies in 
two months before—and not a bank 
bandit was apprehended! Not one 
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Chief of Police L. V. Jenkins of Portland, Oregon 


successful bank robbery in four months 
afterward—while ten gangs of the 
original offenders were apprehended 
and seven of them sentenced to long 
terms! 

The unique criminal identification 
lists (with “mugs”) compiled in com- 
»rehensible form, were taken before 
the mid-summer semi-annual conclave 
of the Northwest Association in Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, and Walla Walla, 
Wash., where they were thrown open 











for general inspection and discussion 
by the officials present. By this time 
the membership in the reciprocal or- 
ganization had mounted to over three 
hundred and fifty, including the gov- 
ernors of the States of Idaho and 
Washington and many _ prominent 
prosecutors and judiciaries in the 
Northwest. Hundreds of criminal 
photographs were flashed at intervals 
on a large screen in the convention 
chambers, thus giving many an officer 
a first-hand introduction to men with 
whom he would probably have to deal. 
Startling and valuable recognitions 
were made and information received, 
which resulted in the round-up of 
more than a dozen crooks who would 


not otherwise have been located. The 
identity of dope traffickers, pro- 
fessional yeggs, “higher-ups” and 


“gentlemen” ringleaders in the booze 
and dope traffic over the Canadian 
border line and through the Pacific 
Coast ports was made known in a 
surprisingly graphic manner. 
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Nowadays through the efficient cooperation of 
Canadian and United States police, the inter. 
national crook can no longer find safety in 
flight across the border. The Northwestern 
Mounted Police is ready to welcome any 
fugitive and escort him to—jail 


The facts on criminal characters 
were later arranged in a large book, 
a copy being distributed to each mem- 
ber. The central bureau operated by 
May in Seattle acts as a permanent 
source of information augmented con- 
stantly by the members. It is now 
at the disposal of the small-town con- 
stable in some secluded area as well 
as the police chief, sheriff or federal 
officer in the large center of popula- 
tion. 

British Columbia alone furnished 
more specific criminal information to 
the central bureau than any two Amer- 
ican States combined. This is de- 
clared to be due to the effects of the 
more efficient system of criminal iden- 
tification in force in the Canadian de- 
partments for many years. The 
benefits of their experience, however, 
and the ingenuity of the American 
officials have thus been amalgamated 
for the common good. The old Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police injunction: 
“Get your man—and damn the cost” 
has now been revised to read “Get 
your man—the cost will be small.” 
Through a centralized bureau vested 
with a certain amount of authority 
under the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
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and controlled by the 
board of governors, 
each officer has a 
ready medium for as- 
sisting a brother of- 
ficer in a near-by or 
far-away section. 

Ralph H. Oiler, 
head of the New York 
Division of the Fed- 
eral Narcotic Branch 
of the Internal Rev- 
enue and the oldest 
man in point of serv- 
ice in the govern- 
ment’s anti- dope 
campaign, passed 
through Seattle re- 
cently on an official 
visit in company with 
the Western division 
agent in charge. 

“Your organiza- 
tion,’ he told Mr. 
May, “is easily the 
most far-reaching 
and effective law-en- 
forcement machine I 
have noted in all my 
travels and experi- 
ences throughout the 
states. That cooper- 
ation between the of- 
ficers on both sides 
of the line and between the different 
states, counties and departments, has 
been, to my mind, mainly responsible 
for the wonderful increase in law-en- 
forcement efficiency and the number 
of arrests and convictions since the 
first of the year.” 

To James Anderson, Chief Con- 
stable of Vancouver, B. C., for years 
regarded as one of the leading 
experts on criminal identifications 
and police methods in the Domin- 
ion, is due the greatest portion 
of credit for the active support 
given by the Canadian provinces to 
the American officials in the North- 
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Sheriff Charles MacDonald of Vancouver, B. C. 


west under the cooperative agreement. 

The allied officers did not stop at a 
rejuvenated system of criminal iden- 
tification, though it was established 
as an all-year-round program fea- 
tured by monthly meetings of leading 
officials in different centers. The 
association founded a school which 
would afford every officer who so de- 
sired an intensive course in scientific 
methods of criminal investigation, 
supplemented by the latest systems 
and devices that modern science and 
invention could afford. The institu- 
tion, officially sponsored and known 
as the Northwest University of Ap- 
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plied Criminology, is declared to be 
the first of its kind on the North 
American continent, and certainly is 
unique in that it is controlled and 
supervised by the law-enforcement 
officers themselves. The City of Port- 
land appropriated $10,000 for the in- 
struction of its officers in this school, 
while the cities of Seattle, Spokane 
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really easy to forestall crime in many 
cases and thus save communities thou- 
sands of dollars monthly. 

An example, taken from many, of 
the effectiveness of the allied coopera- 
tive program was marked in the cap- 
ture of two notorious bank bandits 
who had made an unsuccessful attempt 
to hold up a country bank in the State 

























centers have sim- 


ilar proposals 
under considera- 
tion. 


The money to 
finance all this 
came from gen- 
eral subscription 
among the of- 
ficers, although 
May, the organ- 
izer, spent in the 
beginning a con- 
siderable sum out 
of his own pocket 
to bring about 
the new alliance. 
This money is re- 
turned to him 
from the surplus 
of the criminolog- 
ical institute, 
other funds going 
to the general 


and Vancouver, B. C., and other large 


of Washington. 





A WORLD LEAGUE OF 
POLICE 


USH L. HOLLAND, Assistant At- 
torney General in the Department 
of Justice at Washington, recently re- 
turned from Europe, where he went at 
the instance of President Harding to 
confer with officials in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Holland, re- 
garding plans for an international iden- 
tification and detection system. Every 
official approached gave his endorse- 
ment, and the realization of the plan 
now waits approval by Congress. 
Under the plan, as worked out in the 
Department of Justice, the nations 
would exchange data, such as personal 
descriptions, fingerprints and _ other 
criminal records. Police officials of 
each nation would cooperate with the 
officials of all others in the detection 
and arrest of criminals wherever found. 
Mr. Holland said on his return: 
“The plan contemplates direct ex- 
change of information between our own 
and foreign agencies having to do with 


Acting on advance 


information from 
one member of 
the association 
forwarded to the 
headquarters in 
Seattle, the town 
constable in the 
locality prepared 
for the arrival of 
the two men, per- 
mitted them to 
start operations 
and caught them 
in the act. The 
two men several 
days later es- 
caped from the 
small county jail. 
The news was im- 
mediately dis- 
patched to May’s 
office. He in turn 
notified the Ca- 
nadian  author- 


cause of law en- 
forcement, reme- 
dial programs 
and campaigns, 
the issuance of 


liaison.” 





the administration of justice; in a nut- 
shell, the establishment of a _ close 


ities. The two 
men were appre- 
hended as_ they 
alighted from a 





the criminal iden- 
tification propaganda, and the ex- 
pense of bureau operations. 

Since the new association was or- 
ganized in the Northwest, the per- 
centage of criminals “getting away 
with crime” has decreased forty per 
cent; crime has dropped twenty-five 
per cent, according to the most re- 
liable estimates, while the officers them- 
selves have come to realize that it is 








Great Northern 
train in Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

When it is realized that formerly 
at least ninety-five per cent of fugitives 
into Canada, or from Canada into the 
United States, were never appre- 
hended, the record made by the North- 
west Association may justly be re- 
garded as remarkable—a promise of 
still greater certainty in the reach of 
the long arm of the law. 
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The New Test in India 





By Philo M. Buck 


The November Elections in India Lend Special Interest to This Article by an 
American Observer Who Sees the Country Quieting Down After 
the Non-Cooperationist Fervor Against British Rule 





HISYEAR 
may well 
mark the 


end of one epoch 
in the history of 
Modern India 
and the begin- 
ning of a new 





The writer of this article is a member 
of the faculty of the University of 
Nebraska who has recently returned 
from a year in India as Exchange 
Professor at the University of Baroda. 
Formerly he lived in India for twenty 
years, speaking Hindustanee and know- 
ing the life of the people intimately. 


soul and study of 
the issues of the 
controversy _ be- 
tween the British 
Government, re- 
inforced by the 
semi-po pular 
Councils, and the 








one. At the close 
of last year Congresses of national 
scope were held at Gaya, Nagpur and 
Lucknow, after a period of quiet which 
followed Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest in 
March. His influence as a spiritual 
leader was chiefly instrumental in 
arousing a large interest in the sub- 
ject of Indian nationalism—a thing 
that had meant much to the leaders 
but had hardly penetrated below the 
level of the intelligentsia. Before 
Gandhi had been Mr. Tilak, whose 
followers were not averse to using 
force and violence in furthering their 
cause. But the masses remained un- 
touched. Mr. Gandhi fired the na- 
tional consciousness with a religious 
ideal, and his name was known to the 
utmost villages of Hindustan and the 
Deccan. But violence came, and Mr. 
Gandhi went to jail—willingly, with- 
out defense. 

Now followed a period of quiet, and 
to some extent a real loss of fervor 
among the masses. As after a pro- 





tracted religious revival the com- 
munity sinks back into indifference, 
so in India after the stirring up- 
heaval of religious and political en- 
thusiasm there ensued a period of 
quiet, a good time for searching of 
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Nationalist 
Party demanding immediate self-gov- 
ernment—swaraj. 

Between the Extremist party and 
the British Government and assisting 
the latter, were the Moderates, sin- 
cerely trying to influence both—at 
the same time urging on the British a 
larger and more generous participa- 
tion with the Indian, and on the Ex- 
tremist the unwisdom of actions liable 
to bring anarchy and economic dis- 
tress to an already overburdened and 
impoverished country. As a result 
the time for considering again the 
issues during this period of quiet was 
timely and valuable. In the Con- 
gresses there was much discussion 
that was both wise and farseeing. 


I was a guest of the Gaya Congress 
—the Gandhi Congress of the Extrem- 
ists—the Non-Cooperators—the per- 
sons who demand immediate swaraj, 
on a plan quite different from the 
plans the British Government seems 
to desire to put into gradual effect. 
It was a stimulating meeting. At the 
same time I had friends at the other 
Congresses and Conventions, and have 
discussed carefully what were the 
ideals that prompted each. 

It was rather a curious comment on 
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India, a thing that at first sight looks 
rather like a serious inconsistency, 
that all but three of the eight Con- 
ferences or Congresses met at Gaya, 
the city famous for the notable shrine 
and the Bodhi-tree where Gautama 
Buddha first received his illumination 
and began his mission to free man- 
kind from the misery of this life. A 
Congress devoted to radical political 
aspiration in the city of the saint who 
taught that life and all its strivings 
are but an illusion which the truly 
wise will learn to ignore. 


Meetings of All Groups 


HE meetings at Gaya were of the 

National Congress, the Khalifat 
Congress, the All-India Theistic Con- 
gress, The Hindu Mahasabba, and the 
National Social Congress. The All- 
India Liberal Federation met at Nag- 
pur, the All-India Christian Congress 


met at Lucknow. The All-India 
Social workers’ Congress met at 
Madras. In addition there is a Non- 
Brahmin Federation that met at 


Madras—a strange federation this 
last, the sign of a move against the 
social and political prestige and su- 
premacy of the Brahmin, that may be- 
come nation-wide. 

Of all these the most important 
was the National Congress at Gaya. 
It was a large gathering. All told 
there were probably 30,000 people at 
Gaya, visitors, of whom nearly 5,000 
were delegates to this one Convention. 
It was clear that in spite of all that 
might be said to the contrary India 
looked to the National Congress—at 
least that part of India that does any 
political thinking at all. It repre- 
sented something like a million mem- 
bers, and each local organization sent 
delegates according to its strength. 
This organization was founded in the 
80’s with a social rather than a polit- 
ical object, and with the idea of co- 
operating with the government. Of 
late years it has been captured by the 


more radical, and was forged by Mr, 
Gandhi into a most efficient tool for 
fighting the government. It was by 
him two years ago pledged to a policy 
of non-cooperation, a shakir, pas- 
sive non-resistance, education of the 
masses, development of cottage in- 
dustries to the end of making India 
economically independent, and _ its 
symbol was to be khaddi or khaddar, 
homespun cotton or wool which must 
replace the weaves of foreign looms. 
As in every political organization 
the Indian National Congress had a 
number, not so large as one might 
think, of blatant, self-seeking politi- 
cians who fatten on the illusions of 
their constituents. And were one 
anxious to make a superficial crit- 
icism of the Congress, one would have 
an easy time indeed in picking indi- 
vidual flaws of character and pointing 
out political delinquencies. 
A Spirit of Sacrifice 
iy it is most emphatically true 
that, of thousands who were en- 
tertained at Gaya, the ideal most in 
their hearts was a spirit of self-sac- 
rifice to the welfare of their country, 
as they conceive its welfare, that would 
put many a western organization with 
patriotic motives to the blush. So 
great has been the moving example of 
Mr. Gandhi. There were lawyers 
there who resigned easy lives and 
lucrative practices, to put on khaddar 
and with sandaled feet to tread the 
common way for the nation’s salvation. 
There were students who risked careers 
by leaving college infected with the 
government poison, choosing rather to 
be numbered among the unlearned for 
their country’s sake. There were old 
soldiers who had resigned pensions, 
earned after long eating of govern- 
ment salt, and though they still had 
the martial air, they were enrolled in 
this army whose watchword is Ahimsa 
—non-violence. For the westerner 
there was in truth an air of unreality 














about it all. The very mo- 
notony of the uniform—a 
long, coarse homespunshirt,a 
stiff white cap of homespun, 
a long loose loin-cloth of 
homespun, and bare or san- 
daled feet—the simplicity, 
the whiteness of it all—hadits 
appeal to both eye and imag- 
ination. Indian crowds are 
usually so vari-colored. Here 
was a huge body subdued to 
one color and to one ideal. 

I listened to the long pro- 
gram, the long debates, the 
endless speeches. There was 
no disorder. No need for 
the chairman to swing a 
gavel. There were no inter- 
ruptions of speeches, seldom 
even any applause. There 
were radical differences of 
opinion. Indeed the Congress 
was split on one important 
issue and a new minority 
party was formed which su- 
perficially at least argues ill 
for the Congress cause. 
But there was no heat appar- 
ent in the vast audience which sat 
and listened, and voted as the ideal of 
Mr. Gandhi dictated. One cannot 
escape the conviction that here at 
least was a moving example of the vir- 
tue of restraint, the moral of India’s 
Mahatma. 

One other very noteworthy fact. 
Though Mr. Gandhi had been in jail 
for nearly a year, his influence with 
the Congress was stronger than it 
was even the previous year when Con- 
gress was held in his home city of 
Ahmedabad, Gugerat. The tent in 
which the 5,000 delegates and the 
5,000 other visitors sat, was deco- 
rated with the national colors of green, 
red, yellow, and pictures of national 
heroes were everywhere, but the most 
noticeable and most frequently re- 
peated decoration was the simple pic- 
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Mr. C. R. Das, president of the Gaya National Congress, 


speaking at a meeting 


ture of Mr. Gandhi, usually of him 
seated, unclothed save with his loin- 
cloth, cross-legged in the posture of 
humility, and spinning at the national 
charka. His words were on every lip. 
And when Congress split on the chief 
issue of the day, it was his party 
which, with a larger majority, af- 
firmed again his policy and insisted 
on no alteration in the means to be 
taken to educate the country to the 
needs of swaraj. 

For as Gandhi interprets it, the 
virtue of non-cooperation, as it is 
defined at present, is educational. It 
is not aiming yet at the achievement 
of self-government, but at preparing 
the country for self-government. It 
is taking no steps now to wrest the 
power from the hands of the British 
Government, but is preparing the 
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country for home rule. In a word, it 
is attempting to induce in India the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and love of 
country, that when the time is ripe 
will be able through its very unself- 
ishness to bridge the interregnum be- 
tween the disappearing British rule 
and the burgeoning Indian rule, and 
thus avoid a period of confusion and 
anarchy. <A big program! 


Economic Independence 
Necessary 


HIS is the meaning of khaddar. 

India’s economic independence 
must be secured, before one may talk 
glibly about political independence. 
This is the motive behind the boycott 
of councils, law courts, government 
schools, and all government institu- 
tions—it will inculcate the principles 
of self-sacrifice, of denial, of renunci- 
ation of many of the comforts of posi- 
tion and wealth; it will be a denial of 
self-interest, and of ambition except 
for the public good, which will be, so 
Mr. Gandhi argues, the strongest but- 
tress of the new commonwealth. 
Again, a big program! 

And again it was Mr. Gandhi’s in- 
fluence which restrained the Congress 
from making a merely spiteful ges- 
ture, The Subjects’ Committee had by 
a narrow majority recommended a 
complete boycott of British goods. 
Mr. Gandhi had voiced his opinion 
against the boycott and declared its 
impotence. The old Gandhi objec- 
tions prevailed again and the Con- 
gress disapproved of the resolution 
introduced by the Subjects’ Commit- 
tee. The boycott remained a threat 
for the future. 

Indeed there was only one resolu- 
tion that passed the Congress that 
might be defined as extraordinary or 
radical. On the last day in an access 
of enthusiasm poorly directed, the 
delegates voted to repudiate all debts 
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the Government of India might con- 
tract. The resolution was poorly 
worded, and still more poorly consid- 
ered, and its influence will be nil. 

On the question that had been be- 
fore the country for over two years, 
the Congress was again under the 
dominion of Mr. Gandhi; and here 
the western mind finds itself hardest 
put to it to understand motives or 
statesmanship. 


The Government of India’ Act of 
1919 created the All-India and 
the Provincial Councils—legislative 
bodies partly appointed and partly 
elected, for the government of India. 
They were, as Parliament especially 
stated, to be a step and a big one 
toward complete self-government and 
a Dominion status. Though few in 
India desire complete separation from 
Great Britain, many in India feel that 
this partial autonomy is unsatisfac- 
tory both in principle and in fact. It 
is wrong, they argue, because it in- 
troduces a double authority, and thus 
does not fix responsibility; and it is 
further insulting because it does not 
grant enough power to the Indian 
electorate. As a result Gandhi and 
his party. would have none of it; and 
at the Congress two years ago it was 
boycotted by all Congress members. 


A New Party 


UT the Councils were inaugurated 

in spite of this boycott. As a re- 
sult there rose an influential party in 
Congress, led by Motilal Nehru, once 
a very successful lawyer of the Allaha- 
bad; Mr. C. R. Das, President of the 
Congress, and others like Dr. Ansari 
of the Khalifat Congress, who felt that 
drastic measures were necessary to 
put an end to the Councils before they 
should begin to overshadow Congress 
in prestige. They advised entry into 
the Councils in order to wreck them; 
for if Congress could capture the 














Councils it could soon overthrow the 
new constitution granted to India. 
And for this the President, Mr. Das, 
strongly pleaded in his opening speech 
of nearly three hours. 

Another party in the Congress, 
though small, was of large influence— 
a party led by such men as Mr. K. 
Natarajan of “The Indian Social Re- 
former” and Vice-Chancellor Pundit 
Madan Mohan Melaviya of Benares 
University. ‘These men would enter 
the Councils for the purpose of re- 
forming them and of making them 
more available for India’s need of 
social and educational reform. These 
men are not primarily interested in 
politics, but in the education of the 
country to the need of a national 
social and spiritual regeneration. In 
many ways they might well be called 
the Liberals of India. On the issue, 
then, of entry into the Councils they 
were united with the party of Motilal 
Nehru and Mr. Das. But their mo- 
tives differed as day from night. And 
to the western mind again they were 
the only ones who seemed to have a 
real constructive, well-considered pro- 
gram. 


Setback for Nationalists 


ghd the recommendations of Mr. 
Das were lost, voted down by an 
enormous majority, and the Congress 
still stood officially committed to the 
Bardoli program, which was affirmed 
by the Ahmedabad Congress. In 
spite of the majority against him Mr. 
Das led his party into the wilderness, 
and this split in Congress may mean a 
definite setback to the Nationalist 
program. New times bring new lead- 
ers, but at Gaya, at least, there ap- 
peared no leader who could take up 
the mantle dropped for a time by Mr. 
Gandhi. 

The proceedings were in English, 
though at times there were speakers 
who dropped into Hindi. And the 
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reason is not far to seek. There were 
delegates from Burmah, Travacore, 
the Carnatic, Gugurat, Maharas- 
thra, Bengal, the Punjab, Rajputana, 
Assam, Sind, the Central Provinces; 
and in each of these large districts 
there is a language that differs from 
its neighbors as radically as Italian 
differs from French or English. India 
is as polyglot a country as is Europe. 
Though there is much talk in news- 
papers and in Congress circles of 
making Hindi the national language, 
and though this desire may be also 
shared by Mr. Gandhi himself, there 
are many practical difficulties. Eng- 
lish is destined for at least some time 
to come to be the lingua franca, and 
except with the irreconcilables there 
is no objection to this fact. 


Mr. Das’ Party 


O divided in counsels were the In- 

dian Congress party at the end of 
last year and the first month or two of 
this. Mr. Das had in effect seceded 
from the Congress and founded a 
separate party whose policy it would 
be to stand this year for entrance to 
the various legislative councils, pro- 
vincial and national, as well as to con- 
test in municipal elections, as had 
been allowed to all Congressmen. If 
elected in sufficient numbers, they were 
to formulate certain definite demands 
on the government as the first and 
immediate steps toward self-govern- 
ment. If these were denied, then the 
councils were to be wrecked by ob- 
structive tactics or by refusal to at- 
tend. The government would then be 
put before the dilemma, either to 
grant the reforms asked or to govern 
without any constitutional cloak or 
mask. The majority of the Congress 
still favored Mr. Gandhi, Mahatma 
Gandhi, and his policy of non-cooper- 
ation—discredited as that policy has 
been in many very respectable quar- 
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ters, and condemned as it is by a large 
portion of the more independent In- 
dian press. Such were the conditions 
until February of this year. 

In that month and after there were 
held a number of quite unofficial meet- 
ings all over India of party leaders 
with all manner of shades of belief. 
Notably there was one in Bombay 
early in February attended by Mr. 
Das of the seceders and Mr. Natara- 
jan, editor of the “Social Reformer,” 
one of the leaders of the Moderates, 
and a number of the more radical of 
Mr. Gandhi’s type, notably Mrs. Sar- 
ojini Naidu, the poetess. As a result 
of these meetings there was a general 
compromise. ‘There has been no real 
official action; provincial committees 
and the All-India Congress Committee 
have tacitly allowed the compromise 
to become a temporary modus vivendi 
until new times shall redefine a little 
more clearly the whole problem. The 
plan now is to allow anyone of tender 
conscience to non-cooperate to his 
heart’s content in any way he likes. 
The recruiting for the Congress is to 
go forward as rapidly as possible. 
Funds are to be raised for the national 
cause, for purposes of propaganda 
and national education and national 
schools. But people of more reso- 
lute conscience may contest the au- 
tumn election, and if elected carry 
forward the plans of getting clearly 
before the Indian Government the 
national grievance. 


A Public Accounting 


the meanwhile the government has 
not been idle, nor have the legis- 
lative assemblies, now filled with Mod- 
erates, as the national extremists did 
not appear for election two years ago. 
Suspecting that some of the money 
subscribed for the Swarajya fund was 
not honestly expended, the National 
Assembly early this year passed a 


bill making it necessary, on the de- 
mand of any contributor to the fund, 
for the trustees to publish a full ac- 
counting of all moneys. Then the 
Moderates are rapidly preparing to 
meet the Extremists and contest vig. 
orously at the coming election. It 
will be an interesting winter in India 
this year. It is safe to forecast that 
a fair number of the Congress will be 
elected. But a majority, so that Mr. 
Das may execute his plan, presents 
difficulties which even he acknowl- 
edges. 


The Moslems in India 


N the meanwhile with the settlement 
of the Turkish questions, the at- 

titude of the large Moslem population 
of India becomes more and more an 
interesting question. Before the war 
they were almost a perfect unit in the 
support of the British Raj. The 
Treaty of Sevres made them its bit- 
terest enemies. Now will they return 
to their ancient good will? This is 
another interesting question. I look 
for the final solution of the India 
problem to the followers of Islam in 
India. 

The Convention next in importance 
was the Congress of Liberals or Mod- 
erates, fully cooperating with the 
government. ‘This party had its an- 
nual meeting at Nagpore during 
Congress week. There was in the 
National Congress a fairly large 
party who also were moderate in tend- 
ency, but who clung to the Congress 
because thev felt its popular char- 
acter and wished to divert its activ- 
ities into less radical channels. When 
the final break in Congress camp 
comes, as it must finally, and the radi- 
cals and liberals decide to go directly 
to the thinking people of India for a 
mandate, these liberals will be found 
grouped with those who are trying 
with the British Government to bring 




















order and gradual self-government to 
India. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri was the chief 
speaker at the Liberal Federation at 
Nagpore. He is well known in Amer- 
ica, where he attended the Washing- 
ton Conference as the delegate from 
India. He pleaded for more rapid 
reforms in India, and for a fuller 
sworaj immediately. His attempt 
was to detach from the National Con- 
gress many of the liberal-minded. The 
Nationalist newspapers referred 
sneeringly to this speech, and asked 
almost contemptuously for Mr. Sas- 
tri’s constituency. For whom did he 
speak? For officeholders, men like 
himself, or for India in general? Yet 
Mr. Sastri had a constituency, and 
not all in office, or nearly all. 

There were other Congresses 
worthy of note. The Social Reform- 
ers and their progress in their work of 
attacking the stronghold of caste, 
“untouchability,” woman’s education, 
adult education, the liquor problem, 
child marriages, sanitation, public 
health, industry, factory laws, and all 
the other problems of a well-thought- 
out national program for the allevia- 
tion of ills that must come before anv 
considerable good can come through 
political action, are more in the minds 
of their silent self-sacrificing workers 
than political constitutions, national 
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independence, and the other para- 
phernalia of mere political agitators. 
Most of these excellent men and 
women are of the highest caste, and 
yet have renounced all caste ties 
which mean everything socially. They 
have become outcasts that they may 
do the better work. They are devot- 
ing themselves without remuneration 
and receive but scant notice. I can 
mention but one, Mr. K. Natarajan, 
editor of “The Indian Social Re- 
former,” one of the best edited of 
little weeklies. We would call it a 
religious paper in America. And 
there are many men and women like 
him. 

There was a Students’ Congress at 
Gaya. It is a curious fact that a 
good many of the delegates to the 
National Congress were students; 
and the Congress Volunteers, the or- 
ganization for carrying out many of 
the details of the Congress program, 
are largely recruited from college 
students. They have caught political 
fire, and one cannot visit Indian 
students without being bombarded 
by political questions. Students in 
India are being urged to devote their 
lives to the regeneration of India 
Their Congress meeting in general 
was conservative. Thev were urged 
to continue their work in college, in- 
stead of going wildly and unprepared 
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to the patriotic task. If they thought 
of going abroad it should be only 
after they had gained all that the 
Indian schools have to offer. The 
advice was good and needed. America 
is just now the goal to which: Indian 
students are turning their eyes. One 
can expect a fair number of Indian 
students in the next few years. 
Finally a word should be said about 
the Christian Congress at Lucknow. 
Up to very recent years the Christians 
have been a class apart from the rest 
of the population of India. They 
have remained untouched by _ the 
stream of Indian thought, and clung 
to the European and American mis- 
sionary who gave both inspiration and 
leadership. There are some two mil- 
lions of them, but except in a very 
indirect way their influence was not 


felt in Indian political thought. At 


the same time there was hardly a 
measure of social reform which had 
not at least been largely indebted to 
the work of the missionary and the 
Indian Christian. Recently this 
aloofness of the Christian has tended 
to disappear; and Christians are find- 
ing their way into all varieties of 
Indian public life, and are influencing 


even Indian thought in a way that 
would hardly have been believed 
twenty years ago. Mr. Gandhi and 
the social reformers have over and 
over again acknowledged their in- 
debtedness to Christian thought and 
examples of Christian life. As a result 
all India is ready to acknowledge the 
Christian. In return the Christians 
are finding their religion no bar to 
active participation in the new move- 
ments of India. 

The Christian Congress at Luck- 
now voiced the idea that the Chris- 
tians are also Indians and must join 
their Indian brothers in working for 
a new India. They too talked of 
swaraj, and askéd for the same spirit 
of self-sacrifice so well illustrated in 
the life of Mr. Gandhi. Indeed the 
chief speaker did not hesitate to claim 
him as one of them in spirit, if not 
in letter. The Christian church in 
India will more and more be an Indian 
church, owing less and less to the in- 
itiative of Europe and America. 
India is at the parting of the ways, 
and not two or three paths, but a 
multitude from which to choose lie 
before her people. It will mean much 
when the great leader arises—much 
to India and much to the whole world. 


Among books on India the following may be recommended:— 


HISTORY—Oxford History of India, Smith, Oxford Press; Cambridge History of India, 
Cambridge University Press; Early History of India, Smith, Oxford Press; History of India, 
Trotter, S. P. C. K.; History of India, Elphinstone; Rise of the British Power in the East, 
Elphinstone; Historical Geography of India, Roberts, Oxford Press. 

INDIAN PROBLEMS—India and the Future, Wm. Archer, Hutchinson & Co.; New India, 
Sir H. J. S. Cotton, Kegan, Paul; India Past and Present, Chirol, Macmillan; Peoples and 
Problems of India (an excellent handbook), Holderness, Williams & Norgate; India’s Silent 
Revolution, Fisher, Macmillan; Modern India, Sir J. D. Ress, Geo. Allen & Sons; India and 


Its Problems, W. S. Lilly, Dutton. 
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The Poles in America 
By K. Wanda Wojcieszak 


Manager of the Polish Bureau, Foreign Language Information Service 


7 NAHE country looks like certain 
parts of the United States. The 
people look like Americans. One 

does not feel strange among them. 

Their bearing and manner have much 

in common with our own.” So writes 

a recent American visitor to Poland, 

in an article which appeared in 

“Poland,” a monthly magazine pub- 

lished by the American Polish chamber 

of Commerce, in New York City. 

He is not alone in his discovery. 
Many recent visitors to Poland, and 
American visits to Poland may be said 
to be as recent as the World War, 
have commented on the strong resem- 
blance between Poles and Americans. 
Also, this is not a recent development. 
During the Revolutionary War a 
group of Polish patriots came to 
America and joined Washington’s 
forces to fight for Freedom. Among 
them were the well-known Kosciusko 
and Pulaski. The history of that time 
informs us that once when General 
Washington had a difficult piece of 
army-construction work, the progress 
of which would depend much on the 
ability of the man in charge to keep 
the men at it, he selected Kosciusko. 
He made his choice between two foreign 
officers on his staff, stating that the 
“temper” of the Polish officer closely 
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resembled that of the American and 
that he would therefore be better quali- 
fied to manage the men. 

Polish emigration to America dates 
as far back as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It was about this time 
that Martin Zborowski (Zabriskie) 
the first American ancestor of the old- 
est Polish family in this country, ar- 
rived here and settled in Hackensack. 

The real movement to America, how- 
ever, did not begin until after the ill- 
fated uprisings of 1830 and 1863, 
when Poland rebelled against her par- 
titioners and lost in the very unequal 
struggles. Then small parties of revo- 
lutionists seeking to escape imprison- 
ment or death found their way to 
America. The refugees of 1831 were 
completely assimilated. Those of 1864 
learned of small groups of Poles 
throughout the country, whom they 
sought out. The largest Polish com- 
munity, even at that time, was to be 
found in Chicago, where about 30 
families had settled. 

From this time on Polish immigra- 
tion increased yearly, relatives follow- 
ing the refugees, until the peak in the 
year 1912-13, when 174,365 Poles were 
admitted to the United States. 

Poles are for the most part farmers. 
Most of the Polish immigrants came 








of the landless peasant class. They 
“ame to make money with which to 
return home and buy a plot of the 
dearly loved and coveted Polish soil. 
Thousands never returned, however, 
but brought their families over and 
settled in America instead. About 
30 per cent settled on farms. The re- 
mainder went into mills and mines. 
There are also a large number of indi- 
viduals represented in the professions, 
in business and in the fine arts. These, 
however, are, as in all other immigrant 
groups, a small group set apart. 
There are in the United States, ac- 
cording to the 1920 census, 1,139,979 
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The American Consulate in 
Warsaw 


Polish emigrants to Amer- 
ica waiting in line in front 
of a steamship ticket agency 
in Warsaw 
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Polish immigrants. 
generation native-born, it is estimated 
that there are about three million Poles 
in America. The largest Polish cen- 
ters are Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
vicinity, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 


Boston. Polish farmers are to be 
found in large numbers in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Nebraska 
and Texas. 

Chicago is the largest single Polish 
center in America. It is in Chicago 
that you will find headquarters of 
practically all of the Polish organiza- 














tions having country-wide membership, 
such as the Polish National Alliance, 
an organization established in 1880, 
when Polish immigration to America 
was still quite young, the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union, and the Polish 
Women’s Alliance, the largest women’s 
organization in this country. 

The Polish National Alliance has a 
college at Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
which is endowed by the members of 
the organization. The aim of the or- 
ganization was to create a center where 
Polish youth might obtain a secondary 
education at reasonable cost, and where 
it might be trained to consider work 
among and for the masses of Poles 
in this country as the legitimate field 
of educated American Polish youth. 
At New York City, the Polish National 
Alliance maintains an Emigration 
Home. Most of the educational and 
charitable work of the Polish National 
Alliance is financed out of a monthly 
penny fund, each of about 150,000 
members being assessed one penny over 
and above his regular monthly dues. 

In all there are some 10,000 Polish 
organizations, societies and_ clubs 
throughout the United States. They 
are all interested in a lesser or greater 
degree in matters educational. These 
Polish organizations are not foreign. 
They are the natural outgrowth of 
Polish immigrant society in America 
and may be said to be American-Polish. 
Their interest centers mainly in the 
Pole in America; his weal and woe is 
Outside of this, 
every interest common to all America 
also is common to them. 


their main concern. 


The World War has wrought a 
great change for Poles. Poland re- 
gained its independence, and after 150 
years of foreign rule has again set up 
its own democratic government. This 
has affected Poles in America—the 
exiles, as it were—very strongly. Many 
went back to Poland; but while many 
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remained there, others returned to 
America again. Years spent away 
from the mother country made the emi- 
grant a stranger in his own land. 
After-war conditions were not rosy 
and had not much in them of that of 
which his memory was full and toward 
which his heart sped as he recrossed the 
ocean. So he came back to the place 
where his children were born. Life 
here had made him an American Pole. 

Therefore, it is natural that Poles 
in America, having no more the neces- 
sity of concerning themselves with the 
problem of independence for Poland— 
a problem that was the very life of the 
Poles here from the day it was given 
impetus by the refugees who arrived in 
1864— should decide that their present 
concern is the fullest possible partici- 
pation in American life. 

They have immediately set about or- 
ganizing citizenship clubs and classes. 
Every Polish institution in American 
Polish society is encouraging full- 
fledged American citizenship. 'There 
are throughout the country today 
about a thousand newly organized 
citizenship clubs. 

Recently, two Poles from Chicago 
and Milwaukee have been sent to Con- 
gress by their respective constituencies 
Many Poles have been elected and ap- 
pointed to local offices in all of the 
larger Polish centers. They have 
found—sad as it may seem—that 
many of our citizens whose names do 
not look so queer in an English-speak- 
ing community are apt to reason that 
a person with such an absurd-looking 
name cannot possibly be quite all right, 
and so they forget to vote for him. 
Here is where the votes of American 
citizens of Polish descent or birth come 
to the rescue; they know whether he 
is all right or not, and they treat him 
accordingly. 

Even as in the past each racial 
group living in this country finally 
arrived at the point where it was pre- 
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pared to enter fully into every phase 
of American life, so today the Ameri- 
can Pole has arrived and is partici- 
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pating in all that makes American life 


truly the national life of its varied 
component elements. 





The Czecho-Slovaks in America 


By Sarka B. Hrbkova 


Manager of the Czecho-Slovak Bureau, Foreign Language Information Service 


r. it be true that being an American 
is a state of mind, then the Czecho- 
Slovak element is American even before 
its representatives set sail for this 
continent. It was the ideals of polit- 
ical and religious freedom and liberal 
institutions that actuated the first 
immigrants of that group to come to 
this country after 1621. 

The Czecho-Slovaks came to us from 
Bohemia, which was Middle Europe’s 
center of culture and progress, the 
trail-blazer for emancipated thought. 
They emerged from a nation which 
gave Central Europe its first university 
at Prague in 1348; its first art school, 
the first religious reformer, John 
Huss, to whom Martin Luther a hun- 
dred years later acknowledged his in- 
debtedness, its first regular newspaper, 
in 1515, the first Protestant ruler 
elected by popular vote to any Euro- 
pean throne, the first apostle of sci- 
entific education, John Amos Comenius 
(Komensky) who was urged by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop to accept the presi- 
dency of Harvard Colloge. 

In the World War, Czecho-Slovakia 
was first of the nations composing the 
agglomeration of states known as Aus- 
tria-Hungary to break away from the 
Hapsburgs in a dash for liberty that 
took its defenders around the world. 

The Czechs began coming early 
enough to experience all the rigors and 
hardships of pioneers, which indeed 
they were, being among the first to 
settle the forests and plains and pro- 
gressing from the “prairie schooner,” 
log huts and sod houses to substantial 
modern farm dwellings. 





While Chicago has a Czecho-Slovak 
population of 50,392, New York 26,- 
438 and Cleveland 23,907, neverthe- 
less 37 per cent of the 1,242,662 per- 
sons who, according to the Census of 
1920 gave Czech or Slovak as their 
mother tongue reside in rural districts. 

The Slovaks while inheriting the 
same traditions as the Czechs, with 
whom they united in securing inde- 
pendence October 28, 1918, began 
coming to America after the seventies 
from a background warped by lack of 
education and by political oppression 
under the overlords of Hungary. The 
Slovaks’ chief center is Pittsburgh but 
they reside chiefly in 600 small towns 
in the anthracite, bituminous, coke, 
iron and steel factory regions of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 

A United States government investi- 
gator among the Slavs on Southern 
farms found Czechs and _ Slovaks 
among the most capable, intelligent 
and prosperous farmers in 16 southern 
states and notably successful in Texas, 
Virginia and Arkansas. In Nebraska, 
Czechs farm in every county and as 
in Iowa and other midwest states they 
participate in all progressive activities 
and start many of them. 

The Immigration Commissioner’s 
reports show a flattering record in lit- 
eracy for incoming Czecho-Slovaks, the 
percentage seldom being more than 
one and one-half per cent. The 
Czecho-Slovak brings to this country 
his thorough and special training in 
gem-cutting, glass blowing and etch- 
ing, wood carving, cabinet making, 
baking, leather working, textile and 
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tobacco trades. The Czecho-Slovaks 
were the founders of the mother-of- 
pearl button and ornament industry 
in the United States, bringing their 
own machinery and skill. Distinctive 
also is the peasant ceramic art intro- 
duced by the Czecho-Slovaks. 

While there are no Czecho-Slovak 
J. P. Morgans, thousands are success- 
fully occupied in business. One hun- 
dred and ten banks, chiefly in the 
Middle West, with assets of $100,000,- 
000, are controlled by Americans of 
Czecho-Slovak descent. Pioneer con- 
ditions permitted few to attend higher 
courses but today nearly all leading 
American colleges or universities have 
Czecho-Slovaks enrolled as students. 

Over 20 years ago W. P. Severa 
founded the Council of Higher Educa- 
tion with its motto “In work and in 
education is our salvation” which 
loans money without interest to stu- 
dents of Czech origin for advanced 
liberal culture courses in leading 
American universities. Over 100 
Czecho-Slovaks are professors or in- 
structors in higher institutions includ- 
ing Yale, Harvard, and our best state 
universities. ‘Thousands are _ public 
school teachers. One county of Texas 
has 120 teachers of Czech descent. 


In every Czecho-Slovak colony the 
first community enterprise has always 
been the establishment of some educa- 
tional agency. The first Czech Society 
in Iowa established a library in Cedar 


The prosperous farm of a Czecho-Slovak who has graduated from the log-cabin stage 
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Rapids. A log hut housed the first 
Czech reading room in Nebraska. 

The Czech poet Halek warned his 
countrymen “God’s wrath is greatest 
against a nation from which song has 
fied.” It is the congregational or 
mass singing, developing the happy 
community spirit, that signifies more 
perhaps than outstanding individuals 
like Emmy Destinn, Marie Jeritza. 
In any discussion of collective contri- 
butions to America, the orchestras and 
hands which you will find in every 
Czecho-Slovak colony, and the Czecho- 
Slovak members in big city symphony 
orchestras may mean as much to their 
localities as brilliant names like Jan 
Kubelik, Vasa Prihoda, Kocian, Josef 
Stransky, mean to the nation at large. 

While many Czecho-Slovak compos- 
ers of greater or less ability have 
added to America’s store, no single 
musical contribution outshines the 
gift to America by the Czech, Antonin 
Dvorak, of its only great symphony— 
the marvelously beautiful composition 
which interprets the sublime theme 
“From the New World.” 

Wherever there is a cluster of 
Czech cottages on our Western plains 
or a huddle of Slovak miners’ huts in 
our anthracite regions there you will 
find an ambitious group of amateur 
actors essaying everything from Swet- 
la’s touching little home pictures of 
peasant life to Ibsen and Shakespeare. 

Over ten thousand local lodges of 
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fraternal benefit Czecho-Slovak organi- 
zations numbering over a million mem- 
bers, give training in the principles of 
self-government. They require all 
members to become United States citi- 
zens within a period of six years. 
Preeminently among the immigrant 
groups in the United States the Czechs 
stand forth as home-owners. Jenks 
and Lauck in a special survey state 
“The Bohemians and Moravians show 
the largest proportion of home-owning 
families, of all races, the heads of 
which were native-born of foreign 
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Czecho-Slovaks engaged in the pearl but- 
ton industry in this country. Most of 
the factories making this type of button 
are owned and operated by Czecho- 
Slovaks 


father or foreign-born.” Hundreds of 
Czecho-Slovak building and loan asso- 
ciations aid in this result. 

The owning of homes makes them 
all the more determined to have stable, 
firm government. They vote for it at 
the polls—independently of party. 

In Nebraska over fifty individuals 
of Czech origin have served in the 
State Legislature. In Illinois, Ohio, 
Iowa, Texas, Wisconsin, New York, 
men of Czecho-Slovak birth or stock 
have served in the Legislature or in 
state offices. Charles Jonas served as 
lieutenant-governor of Wisconsin and 
Minister to two European states, 
Charles Vopi¢ka of Chicago was our 
Minister at Bucharest. In the national 
congress four men of Czech origin have 
ably served, their dean being A. J. 
Sabath of Chicago. 

In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in many 
counties in Nebraska, in Chicago’s 
West Side districts the draft did not 

















have to be exercised for over a year 
because there were so many Czecho- 
Slovak volunteers. Hundreds of them 
were commissioned, scores were deco- 
rated, thousands made the supreme 
sacrifice. “In the army back of the 
army” at home, the Committee on 
Public Information reported that the 
Czecho-Slovak societies were the only 
ones to adopt the rule that every mem- 
ber must own a Liberty Bond. 

The contributions the Czecho- 
Slovaks have made to America are 
not of the breath-taking, scintillating 
sort. There have been no sky-rocket 
or grand-stand plays—only the day by 
day, whole-souled loyalty of a people 
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who came with spiritual courage and 
convictions, a zeal for free institutions, 
intelligence, competence, a belief in the 
absolute fairness of America, enduring 
pluck, thrift, a faculty for hard work, 
skill in handicraft, enjoyment of song, 
music, dancing, drama, gymnastics, 
and with the art of producing their 
own pleasure in these lines. 

Whether they came empty-handed 
or bearing their life’s saving they have 
had to work out their own salvation, 
like their own Polasek’s sculptured 
conception “Man Chiseling Out His 
Own Destiny,” in a land which they 
determined should not regard them as 
aliens but as true as her own sons. 





The Southern Slavs in America 
By Ivan Mladineo 


Manager of the Yugo-Slav Bureau, Foreign Language Information Service 


EFORE the World War, the bulk 

of the Southern Slavs were com- 
ing from that mosaic empire which 
was the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
and to the average American they were 
simply “Austrians”; some were com- 
ing from Montenegro, some from 
Serbia and Bulgaria, and quite a few 
also from Turkey, before she was 
driven out from the Balkans. Obvi- 
ously there was some confusion as to 
their racial character, and it was re- 
flected in official statistics which even 
now are not very clear or reliable as 
to the Southern Slavs in America. 

The Southern Slavs subdivide into 
four distinct groups or nationalities, 
which are: the Slovenes, Croats, Serbs 
and Bulgarians. Their homeland in 
Europe is today what is officially 
known as the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, but colloquially 
is still better known as Yugo-Slavia, 
and the Kingdom of Bulgaria. 

Yugo-Slavy is synonymous with 
Southern Slav, the word “Yug” mean- 





ing “South.” When using this collec- 
tive name, we mean, however, com- 
monly only the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, not including the Bulgarians. 
Disregarding for the moment the 
Bulgarian immigration in the United 
States, which has not been large, the 
Yugo-Slavs—Serbs, Croats and Slov- 
enes—form a quite important element 
among our American nationalities. 
The census of 1920 puts them at 408,- 
973, but the most conservative private 
estimate puts them at around 650,000, 
less than a quarter of a million being 
Slovenes, over 300,000 being Croats 
and about 90,000 being Serbs. 
Yugo-Slav immigration to the 
United States, up to 1880, was spo- 
radic rather than steady. Since that 
time, however, it has become continu- 
ous and large, especially since 1902. 
Among the earliest Yugo-Slav immi- 
grants in America were seamen and 
missionaries. As early as the seven- 
teenth century Yugo-Slav missionaries 
appeared on American soil. Perhaps 
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the first among them was the Croatian 
Jesuit Baron Ivan Rataj, who died in 
New Mexico in 1680 after devoting 
many years in that state to missionary 
work. He was followed by many other 
missionaries, the most prominent of 
whom was Ferdinand Konsak, who 
came to Mexico in 1730. Two years 
later he was exploring in Southern 
California. He published the first 
map of California. To American stu- 
dents he is better known as “Gonzales,” 
the Spanish adaptation of his name. 

In large numbers, Dalmatians be- 
gan to appear in California in search 
of gold after 1849. Many of them, 
like the Vikings of old, left their native 
coast in small sailing boats and, cross- 
ing the ocean and passing the Straits 
of Magellan, arrived in California. 
California, ever since, has had a special 
attraction for Dalmatians. This is 
not strange, for climatically and geo- 
graphically that coast reminds these 
people strongly of their native land. 

So far as is known, the first 
Slovene to come to America was a 
Catholic missionary and _ saint— 
Bishop Baraga. His work among the 
Indians is a fascinating chapter of 
American history. In 1831 he came to 
America. In 1853 he was elevated to 
the bishopric for the newly created see, 
which then comprised not only the up- 
per peninsula of Michigan, but a great 
part of lower Michigan, Northern Wis- 
consin, Eastern Minnesota and part of 
Ontario. He published a grammar 
and dictionary of the language spoken 
by the Chippewa Indians. In the same 
language he issued translations of the 
Bible for his flock of converted Indians 
and a book of prayers was compiled 
by him in the Ottawa language. His 
memory lives in the name of Baraga 
County, Michigan. 

Early Slovenian immigrants settled 
in Minnesota as homesteaders. There 


they founded a town, Kraintown, about 





fifty years ago, named after their 
original province Krain (Carniola), 
The second generation of farmers lives 
there now, very prosperous citizens, 

It was, however, not until the “90's” 
of the last century that Yugo-Slavs 
began to immigrate in large numbers, 
Serbia proper had comparatively no 
emigration. Macedonia and Monte- 
negro contributed but slightly; the 
bulk of the Yugo-Slavs in the United 
States are from provinces formerly 
belonging to Austria-Hungary. 

While the Yugo-Slav immigrant has 
been in the main a peasant, he has lent 
his sturdy brawn to industry. The 
very first Slovene settlers were indeed 
pioneers of the old type who settled on 
the land; but if later on the immigrant 
returned to the soil, it was only after 
many years spent as an industrial 
laborer. Whenever he tried agricul- 
ture, he succeeded wonderfully. The 
Yugo-Slav fruit growers in the Pajaro, 
Santa Clara, Sonora and Sacramento 
Valley in California, created out of 
barren plots orchards to which none 
are superior. 

But the bulk of the Yugo-Slav im- 
migrants went into factories and in the 
mines. It has been said that prac- 
tically three-fourths of the total Yugo- 
Slav population in the United States 
is dependent upon the metal and coal 
industry, from the mines up to the 
finished products. The Pittsburgh 
coal and iron district, Cleveland, De- 
troit, the Chicago industrial district 
and Milwaukee, the Minnesota Iron 
Range, the Coal Basin of Kansas, 
Colorado mines and industrial centers, 
the mining districts of Wyoming, cop- 
per mine district of Arizona, indicate 
their geographical distribution. New 
York City, the great gate of immigra- 
tion, has, of course, a fair-sized colony 
of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, from 
ten to fourteen thousand. 

The spirit of cooperation is highly 














developed among the Yugo-Slavs. 
There is practically no Yugo-Slav set- 
tlement which has not some kind of 
organized activity. The main organ- 
izations are the benevolent fraternal 
societies. The first Southern Slavs ar- 
rived in the United States as sailors 
and as such enjoyed certain rights and 
privileges. But when they remained 
ashore, it was necessary for them to 
seek protection in case of sickness, in- 
jury or other misfortune. The first or- 
ganized effort in that respect we find in 
San Francisco, when on November 14, 
1857, the Slovenian-Illyrian Fraternal 
and Benefit Society of San Francisco 
was established. Its membership con- 
sisted mainly of sailors and gold-rush 
prospectors from Southern Dalmatia. 
This society still exists today and is 
the oldest organization of Southern 
Slavs in the United States. It was 
followed by others and soon it became 
apparent that it would be beneficial 
to all if they should merge all these 
local societies into a large central or- 
ganization. Thus the Grand Carnio- 
lian-Slovenian Catholic Union was 
organized with a headquarters in 
Joliet, Illinois, in 1894, and the same 
year, a few months later, the National 
Croatian Society was established in 
Allegheny, Pa. The first Serbian cen- 
tral organization was formed in 1901 
at McKeesport, Pa., under the name 
of the Serbian Orthodox Society 
“Srbobran.” 'Today the Slovenes have 
nine, the Croats seven and the Serbs 
four such central organizations, which, 
including local independent benefit so- 
cieties, number over 3500 branches 
scattered throughout the Union with 
a membership close to 200,000 and 
cash assets of about $7,000,000. 
From these benefit societies soon 
sprang educational activities. First 


were churches, then singing, music and 
athletic societies, national homes where 
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reading rooms and libraries were in- 
itiated, theatrical societies giving 
plays, concerts and other entertain- 
ments. With the increase of the popu- 
lation, the press grew. Today we have 
43 publications, of which six are dailies 
and the majority of the balance 
weeklies. Every one of the central or- 
ganizations is interested that mem- 
bers should become American citizens. 

We have mentioned that the Bul- 
garian immigration in the United 
States has never been great. The 
exodus after the war has reduced them 
to half of their prior number. Accord- 
ing to their own estimates, there are 
now only about 20,000 Bulgarians in 
the United States, of whom only five 
to seven thousand are from Bulgaria 
proper. Mostly they belong to the 
unskilled labor class, but there are 
quite a number of them in business. 

Although the main contribution of 
the Southern Slav immigrant has been 
his brawn in the service of American 
industry, his contributions to America 
—as we have seen—went beyond that. 
In several of our universities Yugo- 
Slav educators are to be found and the 
number among the younger generation 
of those who go through college is ever 
increasing. In local and State politics, 
Yugo-Slavy names are beginning to 
appear. 

The process of assimilation is going 
on continuously, whatever may be said 
to the contrary—sometimes even too 
quickly for a sound continuity between 
the foreign immigrant of yesterday 
and the American of tomorrow. For 
in his sturdy resistance, stolid pa- 
tience, simple humanitarian philos- 
ophy, in his rich and various national 
songs, expressing each and every phase 
of his emotional life—the Southern 
Slav has brought with him many things 
which should not be altogether lost in 
the inescapable process of assimilation. 











The Welcome Siiiiaeer 


By Colette 





From the French by Princess Alexander Gagarine 


ns RAT! A rat!” the cats ex- 
A claimed, leaping into the air, 
like swift, bristling birds. 

But it wasn’t a rat—it was a little 
Brazilian squirrel, who instantly 
bared two incisors—sharp enough to 
cut glass—and her trenchant claws, 
to the cats. 

“Evidently,” said Mother Cat, “it 
isn’t a rat ...I had better think 
this over.” 

“I'd better think this over, too,” 
repeated her dutiful daughter, faith- 
ful replica of her mother, who had 
never set the Thames on fire or in- 
vented the mouse-trap. 

Meanwhile, the little squirrel was 
drinking the milk of welcome, daintily 
holding the edge of the bowl with both 
hands. This done, she proceeded to 
wipe her nose on the velvet of the sofa, 
passed her ten fingers through the 
fur of her head with a Byronic ges- 
ture, spread her tail along her back 
like a question mark and plunged into 
the absorbing business of cracking 
hazel-nuts. 

The dog came, in turn, with a 
contemptuous look, to inspect the 
newcomer, but the squirrel gave a 
little cough of disapproval: “Kheugh ! 
Kheugh!” and the dog, at a loss to 
know how to behave, retired, too. 
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The little stranger remained with 
us and, according to the code of all 
true wild animals brought into con- 
tact with friendly Two-legged Ones, 
expressed her feelings in some such 
fashion: “You are not my enemy? 
Then you are a friend? Sure? Then 
here is my confidence, my trust!” 
Whereupon she jumped to my shoul- 
der and entrusted to my care, safely 
tucked between my collar and my 
neck, the largest of the hazel-nuts, 
suitably wrapped in a lock of my 
hair. 

The following day, I removed her 
chain. A chain for that will-o’-the- 
wisp, for that fluttering flame! A 
chain for that exile, who had trav- 
eled, caged, over the ocean and who 
was adopting us like a native land! 
She felt—without daring to believe it 
—the breaking of the bond and re- 
mained for an instant motionless, 
sitting like a little kangaroo, quiver- 
ing, her two hands pressed to her 
breast, as under the stress of strong 
emotion. Then she ventured a short, 
incredulous leap, almost awkward . . . 
Another leap—a longer one—landed 
her light as thistledown on the ledge 
of the open window . . . But a third 
leap, confident this time, brought her 
back on my shoulder—she flew to it, 

















tracing in the air the mysterious arch, 
the ideal bridge that spans the abyss 
between the souls of animals and ours. 

There she is, now, in front of me. 
A minute ago, she was elsewhere and 
in another moment, where will she be? 
I have known her for such a short time 
that every morning I find I do not 
quite remember her shape, her color- 
ing ; and she surprises me anew at 
every awakening. A black stripe 
goes down her back; her flanks, 
clothed in a close, smooth coat, have 
bronze-green reflections on them, 
which bring out in contrast the full 
glory of her ardent-russet breast and 
plumed tail, a tail which makes people 
ask wonderingly: “Why on earth does 
Ricotte wear an ostrich feather in- 
stead of a tail?” 

Her eyes are . . . well, let us say 
she has squirrel’s eyes, and that 
should be sufficient to explain that 
they are beautiful—well-shaped, and 
quick. Her ears are rounded like those 
of a mouse and set off, at the edge, 
with a little rolled border. Four 
diminutive hands; four! What waste 
when one alone is sufficient for the most 
subtle devastations! 

There she is, crossing the table, in 
little leaps, clasping to her breast a 
huge wad of absorbent cotton. Every 
day Ricotte invests in a new set of 
household goods; a ball of string 
resumes, under her busy hands, its 
original hempen state and from the 
telephone wires she appropriates all the 
silk fluff she thinks she may need. She 
spins for herself a huge cocoon of 
wool in the center of which she sleeps, 
washes, slices almonds and lets fall 
on current events her disapproving: 


“Kheugh! Kheugh!” . . . Looking 
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at her, I can’t help laughing, to which 
she responds in true squirrel fashion— 
by turning a somersault of electric 
rapidity—so rapid that I am not sure 
I saw it. 

Yesterday she worried over the 
sugar-basin, which happened to be full 
—she despaired of finding a hiding 
place for every lump. This morning 
she is relieved; having replaced every 
stolen lump, she is now guarding the 
sugar-basin itself. I find almonds in 
my shoes and flakes of crackers art- 
fully laid like sachets between my 
nightgowns. Candle ends hide in my 
powder-box and—what is that crunch- 
ing under the carpet? Chlorate of 
potassium tablets! Ricotte is mindful 
of her throat. We fully expect bur- 
glars to enter our house some fine eve- 
ning, for Ricotte has stuffed all the 
locks with walnuts. 











The Mystery Man of the 
Argentine 





By Earl Chapin May 


Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen, Who for Five Years Dominated the Affairs of the Nation 
by the Force of a Sphinxlike Personality, Still Exerts a Strong Influence 
in Retirement on the Administration of President De Alvear 


S Lieutenant Colonel Hector B. 
A Varela, of the Argentine army, 
was leaving his home in Buenos 
Aires on January 25, last, he was 
assassinated by Kurt G. Wilckins, an 
anarchist. Wilckins accused Varela 
of murdering Wilckins’ relatives while 
subduing a_ rebellion in southern 
Argentina. 

The shot that killed Varela was an 
echo—perhaps the last echo—of the 
troublous times that marked the reign 
of President Hipolito Irigoyen, who 
ruled, single-handed, over Argentina 
from October 12, 1917, to October 
12, 1922. South American political 
conditions have produced many pro- 
nounced personalities, none more in- 
teresting than Irigoyen. 

Argentina resembles Western Can- 
ada in its area of 1,153,119 square 
miles—about that of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia. Like Western Canada, its 
eastern part is a level prairie, its 
western very mountainous. Like 
Western Canada, Argentina is prin- 
cipally a wheat and meat country. 

Only in variety of climate does 
Argentina differ radically from our 
northern neighbor. Argentina 
stretches from about sixty degrees 
south, corresponding to the northern 
boundary of Alberta, down to the 
Tropic of Capricorn. 

In this vast South American Repub- 
lic are 8,000,000 persons. Three- 


fourths of them are of Spanish blood, 





the other fourth are principally of 
Italian or Anglo-Saxon stock. 

Irigoyen, the man who ruled Argen- 
tina for five years, was and still is 
“The Mystery Man of the Argentine.” 
Although Argentine law did not per- 
mit him to succeed himself, he had 
much to do with selecting his suc- 
cessor, President Marcelo T. De 
Alvear. Irigoyen’s influence is still 
felt in matters of Argentine policy. 
That time has tempered this influence 
is but another indication that the 
Latin American republics are tending 
toward conservatism and toward poli- 
tics in the open. 

The significance of Irigoyen’s rule 
over Argentina is found in the fact 
that he arrived at and maintained him- 
self in the presidency as the leader of 
a popular and generally peaceful re- 
volt against government by the landed 
aristocracy. When, after thirty years 
of effort, he led the Radical party into 
power, he took one of many important 
steps toward the abolition of feudalism 
in South America. He held office with- 
out the aid of oratory or printed dec- 
larations. He worked silently, alone, 
under cover. He favored organized 
labor against organized capital. Yet 
in the end his choice of a successor 
fell upon a man of the classes and not 
of the masses. In selecting and se- 
curing the election of Dr. Marcelo T. 
De Alvear, Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen in- 
dicated that he was a statesman as 
well as a politician, for he compro- 














mised with necessity. The 
next six years will show 
whether the established fam- 
ilies—controlling the land 
and the national finances— 
will resume control of the 
Argentine. It is probable 
that the proletariat will not 
relinquish its hold on the 
country without a_ hard 
struggle. 


NE must visit Buenos 
Aires to appreciate the 
number of enormous fortunes 
made in Argentine lands dur- 
ing the thirty years ending 
with 1916. Nearly 2,000,000 
people—one-fourth of the 
population of the republic— 
live in the Argentine capital. 
It has miles of broad boule- 
vards flanked with mansions, 
ornately French, Spanish or 
Italian. It has magnificent 
parks, carefully maintained. 
Its clubs, particularly the 
Jockey Club, are among 
the best in the world. It is 
the largest city south of the 
equator. It lies in latitude thirty- 
five degrees south, about that of 
Memphis. It resembles a glorified 
Chicago, as it sits upon a flat plain 
at the edge of a great body of water 
-only Buenos Aires fronts the mighty 
and muddy River Plate, close to the 
Atlantic Ocean—and is_ virtually 
without slums, factories and smoke. 
The thousands of millionaires in 
Buenos Aires made most of their money 
out of the rise in land values and the 
sale of wheat and meat. They or their 
ancestors acquired huge tracts of the 
Argentine pampas for the traditional 
song. ‘Time and patriarchal super- 
intendence have done the rest. 
There are other great centers of 
Argentine population and culture, 





such as Cordoba with its 150,000 
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Marcelo T. De Alvear, President of the Republic of 
Argentina 


people clustered about a university 
founded three hundred years ago; La 
Plata, with a population of 90,000, 
with its magnificent museum; Rosario, 
with a population of 250,000, center 
of the timber trade; Tucuman, with a 
population of 100,000, center of the 
sugar industry; Mendoza, on the edge 
of the Andes, center of the wine indus- 
try. But the life and soul of the 
Argentine are in beautiful Buenos 
Aires—a city of millionaires. 

For generations the wealthy families 
—the Conservatives—ruled the Re- 
public of Argentina. The “ins” re- 
mained “in” by the simple process of 
violently discouraging the voters of the 
opposition. If members of the oppo- 
sition insisted on registering their 
wishes at the polls and calling for an 
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honest count, the firing squad in- 
formally or formally attended to them. 
In time the safe and sane electors of the 
opposition remained home and in bed 
on election days. ‘The Conservatives 
voted for whom they pleased. The 
opposition’s only effective recourse 
was armed revolution. 

Then came President Seanz Pefia, 
who fathered a law compelling all males 
above eighteen to vote, pay a fine or 
go to prison. That law is still in 
force. It brought the Radical party 
into power. It brought organized 
labor into national prominence and, 
for a while, national dominance. The 
Federacion Obrera Regional Argen- 
tina was organized on May 25, 1901. 
In 1915 this great national labor or- 
ganization had fifty-one branches and 
collected $20,521 in dues. In 1919 
the “F. O. R. A.” had five hundred 
and thirty branches and 300,000 mem- 
fers and collected $488,540 in dues. 
From 1905 to 1915 it was frankly 
anarchistic. In 1915 it adopted a 
more conservative constitution, but 
continued to receive as members only 
“the syndicated organizations of sal- 
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President Irigoyen and his ministers escorted by the highest officials of the State on the way 
to a Te Deum on July 9th, the anniversary of Argentina’s independence 


aried workers who accept the class 
struggle.” 

In 1916 the “F. O. R. A.” backed a 
strike of the port workers which tied 
up the nation’s commerce for many 
days. The Irigoyen government in- 
tervened as arbitrator and gave the 
longshoremen ninety per cent of their 
demands. In 1918 the “F. 0. R. A.” 
backed a strike in the upper river coun- 
try, a strike which partly abolished 
peonage in that region. The “F. 0. 
R. A.” backed another port strike in 
1920. The Irigoyen government then 
fiscalized the ports, the workmen or- 
ganized a ports soviet, controlled 
shipping conditions and levied a tax 
for their support on every article 
handled by them. For three months 
they held up the United States steamer 
“Martha Washington.” For a year 
this strike of Argentine maritime 
workers paralyzed commerce between 
Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay. 
All foreign traffic was tied up for 
weeks during 1921, while soldiers were 
stationed at the wharfs and even ship 
captains had to have permits to go to 
and from their ships. There were 
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The Argentine Congressional Building 


soldiers, machine guns and deaths in 
the streets. 

It was at this crisis of the labor 
situation that President Hipolito 
Irigoyen began to realize that his 
people were not with him. From his 
induction into the presidential office 
Irigoyen had surrounded himself with 
henchmen whose flattery appealed to 
him. Irigoyen has frequently been 
compared to our President Wilson 
because he would delegate no respon- 
sibility and made up his own mind on 
his own information and, having 
reached a decision, stuck to it to the 
end. There is a certain resemblance 
between our ex-president and the ex- 
president of Argentina. No man, 
friend or enemy, has questioned the in- 
tegrity of either ruler. Wilson and 
Irigoyen were willing to sacrifice any- 
thing for principle. Each believed 
absolutely in himself and in the pro- 





gram he adopted. Each carried out 
his program as far as circumstances 
permitted. But Irigoyen was and is 
a far more mysterious character than 
Wilson. 

In all his years of public life Iri- 
goyen never made a speech if he could 
help it, rarely gave an interview which 
he did not repudiate, never had his 
picture taken if he could avoid it, 
never wrote anything but the barest 
state document for public consump- 
tion. He would receive a roughly 
garbed workman in his private office 
in Casa Rosado—the “Pink House” 
or Government House—without de- 
lay or ceremony. But one of the 
landed gentry or any member of the 
aristocratic opposition could cool his 


- heels in the outer corridor for days 


without seeing the president. He 
avoided his public whenever he could. 
When he was forced to appear, the 
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people beheld a cold, austere man, 
tall, soberly dressed, strong-featured, 
almost forbidding. 


A Dominating Personality 


T WAS a popular saying on the 
streets of Buenos Aires that Iri- 
goyen’s cabinet ministers were merely 
errand boys. It was generally known 
that any henchman who opposed his 
will, or was even lukewarm to any of 
Irigoyen’s policies soon dropped below 
the political horizon. Only those who 
did his bidding remained on the job. 
Between assuming office in 1916 and 
the illuminating day in 1921, President 
Irigoyen stood squarely behind the 
laboring men who elected him. He 
steadfastly maintained Argentina’s 
neutrality in the great war. He com- 
pelled Dr. Pueyrredon, the Argentine 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and dele- 
gate to the League of Nations at 
Geneva, to withdraw because the 
League would not agree to admit Ger- 
many and Austria. He forced through 
almost every policy which appealed 
to him. 

When, on October 12, 1916, Presi- 
dent Irigoyen took the oath of office 
in the Argentine Congressional Build- 
ing—the counterpart of our capitol 
—the ovation lasted a half hour and 
the crowds insisted on dragging his 
state carriage from the capital to the 
Presidential Palace. He was lionized 
in the provinces and capital. When 
on May 25, 1921, President Irigoyen 
led a civic parade through the streets 
of Buenos Aires in celebration of 
Argentina’s Independence Day, he 
was greeted by eloquent silence from 
the thousands along the line of march. 
The next day 5,000 business men 
gathered in the Bolsa or Securities 
Exchange, prepared to take charge of 
the port by force. A few nights there- 
after President Irigoyen was hissed as 
he left the National Opera House. 
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Shortly after this series of episodes 
Irigoyen changed his policy toward 
labor, but the nation had suffered a 
railroad strike, which threatened 
Buenos Aires with starvation; a news- 
paper strike that stopped the presses 
of Buenos Aires’s thirty dailies for 
six days, an agricultural strike in 
which terminal grain employes joined, 
and a factory strike which lasted four 
weeks and caused a property loss of 
$550,000. For most of these Irigoyen 
was blamed by his political opponents. 
His position was “The laborers elected 
me. I must stand by the laborers.” 
And frequently he stood by them alone. 


Lived Unpretentiously 
i Irigoyen was the last of Ar- 


gentina’s dictators, I believe he 
profited little by his experience. He 
certainly did not profit financially. 
His presidential salary and allowance 
for his five-year term was voluntarily 
assigned to a charitable organization. 
No one ever accused him of taking a 
bribe. He worked hard and long in 
his Government Building office. Most 
of his evenings were spent in his 
modest apartment at Number 1039 
Calle Brazil, an unpretentious brick 
building on a busy street. The ground 
floor was occupied by a second-rate 
clothing store, in front of which stood 
a lone secret service man. Across the 
way was the lottery shop of Vicente 
Scarlatto, the former news vendor and 
bootblack, and the president’s closest 
confidant. The easiest and sometimes 
the only way to reach Irigoyen was 
through his Italian friend. Beyond a 
not too prosperous ranch on the 
pampas Irigoyen is blessed with little 
property, certainly no more than 
when he went into office. 

To.those who saw him, marching 
on foot in some street parade, or 
driving in his modest carriage or car 
from Government House to his private 
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apartment, President Irigoyen gave 
the impression of being a sad man. In 
public he wore a poker face. He was 
never known to indulge in a smile or 
an anecdote. There was no first lady 
of the land during Irigoyen’s rule over 
Argentina. The six years of his reign 
were the most disastrous his country 
ever suffered commercially. So far as 
I know he never sought sympathy or 
advice. He played a lone hand. 


Dr. Alvear Elected by Majority 


IS successor, President Marcelo T. 

De Alvear, a Conservative in the 
Radical party, was completing his 
sixth year as Argentine Minister to 
Paris when he was elected to the presi- 
dency by an overwhelming majority. 
During his long political career Dr. 
Alvear has suffered imprisonment and 
financial loss because of his political 
opinions. Dr. Alvear refused to sup- 
port his colleague, Dr. Pueyrredon, 
when the latter withdrew from the 
League of Nations Council at Geneva. 
Dr. Alvear is credited with being a 
man of strong character and great 
determination. In his inaugural ad- 
dress he affirmed his loyalty to the 
Radical as opposed to the Conserva- 
tive party, but hinted that his regime 
would be for the benefit of all classes. 
His reception was as enthusiastic as 
that given Irigoyen six years before. 
Like his predecessor, he walked 
through the streets of Buenos Aires 
from the capitol to Government House 
at the head of a gorgeous array of 
military, diplomatic and civic bodies. 
Dr. Irigoyen awaited the arrival of 
the new president at the main en- 
trance of Government House, and the 
meeting of the two “gave rise to pro- 
longed applause.” It was character- 
istic of Irigoyen that the few words 
he there said were quite inaudible. It 
was also quite characteristic that soon 
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thereafter Irigoyen left Government 
House “amidst the acclamations of 
the immense assemblage and was es- 
corted to his private residence in Calle 
Brazil by a demonstration organized 
for the purpose.” 

During the height of his political 
career President Irigoyen’s enemies 
were accustomed to refer to him as 
“The Peludo,” meaning a carrion-eat- 
ing species of armadillo which keeps 
in its shell. He boasted that he had 
never been outside his native country. 
Although the Radical party had a big 
majority in congress during his 
regime he complained that he could 
not carry out his promised reforms. 
His enemies insisted that, having 
gotten into the presidency, he did not 
know what to do with it, that his 
silence was to conceal his lack of 
knowledge and ability. 


Argentines Hopeful of Alvear 


RESIDENT ALVEAR has been 
welcomed by Radical and Con- 
servative parties as “a Christian gen- 
tleman.” He finds a potentially rich 
country not much better off than those 
which suffered for or from active par- 
ticipation in the great war. The Ar- 
gentines lean heavily upon him because 
of his wide national and international 
experience, his clean record, his repu- 
tation for executive ability, his policy 
of permitting his cabinet ministers 
to appoint their own subordinates. 
Business conditions in the Argen- 
tine have shown great improve- 
ment during the few months President 
Alvear has been in Government House. 
The Argentines and friends of Argen- 
tina hope that breadth of vision, 
coupled with seriousness of purpose, 
will make the administration of the 
new president the beginning of a period 
of new prosperity. 











Our Policy Toward Latin America 


Stated by Charles Evans Hughes 
Secretary of State 
From an Address Delivered at the Columbus Day Conference of the United 
States Section of the Pan-American International Women’s Committee 
at the Pan-American Union Building, Washington, D. C. 





AM happy to say that there are no controversies with any of our sister 

republics which have not been settled or are not in process of adjustment. 

We have resumed diplomatic relations with Mexico and we look forward 
with reasonable assurance to a new era of mutual interest and helpfulness. 
We have established an accord with Colombia; the period of estrangement and 
differences has ended, and the most cordial relations restored. 

By our invitation, welcomed by both governments, it became possible for the 
representatives of Chile and Peru to meet in Washington, and, aided through 
our good offices, to reach a basis for arbitrating the most acute and long- 
standing of Latin-America controversies. 

We have labored with the utmost diligence and with a keen appreciation of 
difficulties to bring about a condition of stability in the Central American 
Republics by which their independence, security and prosperity could be assured. 

In response to the request of Brazil, we sent them our naval mission.’ It 
was a request which could not well have been refused, or the refusal of which 
would have precluded a similar mission from elsewhere. If such a mission were 
to be had, there was no reason why we should not furnish it; not that our 
influence should be thrown in the direction of competition in armament or in 
the stirring up of strife, but, decidedly to the contrary, that our influence 
should be most helpful in avoiding waste and provocative outlays and in 
having necessary training conducted in accord with the aims of peace. The 
influence of the United States is always exerted to that end and this, despite 
the efforts of those who would stir up anti-American sentiment, is fully realized 
in Latin America. We acted in connection with the request from Brazil as we 
should act in response to a similar request from any other country. 

While I cannot fail to express regret that at the recent conference at 
Santiago some provision was not made for limitation of armament, the subject 
should be viewed in its true light and the matter should not be distorted or its 
importance exaggerated. It should be remembered that the problem of arma- 
ment in this hemisphere is far from being as serious as it is elsewhere. That 
problem is chiefly a European problem. From statistics recently furnished 
me, it appears that whether we have regard to the total active armies in the 
world, or to the total organized forces in the world, we find that in this 
hemisphere, including the United States and Canada, we have but 6 per cent 
of the whole. Europe has 57 per cent of the total active armies and 74 per cent 
of the total organized forces. It is hardly strange that, if the nations of 
Europe, with their centuries of training in statecraft and their experience of 
the disastrous consequences of the great war, have found themselves unable 
to reach any basis of agreement for limiting forces which satisfies their con- 
ception of their exigencies and need of security, there has been difficulty among 
the newer republics in agreeing upon a basis of limitation of their relatively 
small armies. It is hoped that the end may be attained and in seeking to attain 
it neither the friendly counsel or example of the United States will be lacking. 
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OUR NEARER NEIGHBORS 


vastly important as such news is—to distract entirely our 
attention from our nearer neighbors. During these clos- 
ing months of 1923 our Government is making momentous 
decisions in regard to the Philippines and Mexico. 

Undoubtedly, the Administration would like to concentrate all the 
attention it can spare for foreign affairs on the new developments in 
Europe. But unless we can give a new direction to the course of 
events in our Pacific Colony, we may find ourselves forced to fight 
to suppress an Independence Movement. And unless the “recog- 
nition” of Mexico is followed by positive action to bring about greater 
cordiality, the “reestablishment of diplomatic relations” will be a 
fiasco. 

It would be pleasant if we could postpone these decisions until the 
European tangle is unraveled. But they will not wait. 








BAD BLOOD IN THE PACIFIC 


T has long been our custom to point with pride to the Philip- 
pines as proof of our superior talents as colonizers. And 
for the unusually good record we have made during our 
Occupation, there is no one who deserves greater credit 
than General Wood. His rare qualities as an Executive 

were of striking value during the early days of organization and he 

won not only the admiration of his fellow-citizens but also the respect 
and friendship of almost all the Filipinos. 

Why do we find that now, on his return to the Governorship, he is 
intensely unpopular, that many of the natives, who used to work with 
him have turned against him and resigned from public office rather 
than serve under him? 

The answer is not far to seek and we doubt if the General himself 
is surprised. There is all the difference in the world between not 
giving the people what they ask for and taking away from them some- 
thing to which they have grown accustomed. 
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The difference between the Republican and Democratic Parties in 
their policy towards the Philippines has been one of “tempo.” 
Neither party has ever seriously considered outright and permanent 
annexation. Both have regarded the Occupation as temporary—an 
experiment in developing in the natives the capacity for self-govern- 
ment. The difference in policy has been over how long it would take 
the Filipinos to learn the trick. In general the Republicans have 
felt that it would take a long time, while the Democrats argued that 
the process could be speeded up. 

All the foundations for an are Movement, which was 
bound to cause trouble later to any Americans who wanted to prolong 
the Occupation, were laid under Republican Administrations. Our 
greatest gift to the Philippines has been a fine educational system. 
It was under Republican Governors that “our little brown brothers” 
were taught to recite American classics, including: “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” 

When the Democrats came into power in 1912 they began to prac- 
tice what they had preached. They taught the Filipinos to believe 
that Independence was not a vague promise for their grandchildren, 
but a possibility for this generation. ‘They discharged a number of 
highly trained and upright Americans from the Administration and 
set untrained Filipinos to learn their jobs. Inevitably the “efficiency” 
of government service declined. 

From the viewpoint of pedigogics this policy was right. The way 
to learn to do a thing is to try to do it yourself. A young person 
could listen to Kreisler play sonatas forever and a day, without learn- 
ing to play the violin, and we know that when the novice begins to try 
to play, the result is far short of good music. But trying is the only 
way to learn—in government and in music. If the Filipinos are to 
learn to administer their own affairs, they must be given the chance 
to try, even if the noise of the first practice periods is very trying to 
trained ears. 

Carrying out this theory the Democratic Administration granted 
large legislative rights to the Filipinos, while keeping the Executive 
Power in American hands. This division of responsibility has been 
tried by various colonizing powers in all parts of the world and it 
has never worked. It will probably never prove a satisfactory 
arrangement over any long period of time. It worked fairly well in 
the closing years of the Democratic Administration, only because it 
was professedly temporary and the next step—a native governor, 
responsible to the native legislature—was clearly in sight. 

The Republican Party comes again into power and General Wood 
—essentially an efficiency man, who knew the Filipinos well ten years 
ago—is sent out as Governor. He finds many of the things in the 
building of which he took great pride sadly deteriorated. He had 
left the Administration on a plane of personal honesty far above 
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anything we ever attained in the routine of government at home. In 
the half-way stage towards self-government it has sunk quite as 
low—perhaps lower—than our general average. The worst scandal 
has been in the mismanagement of the Finances. “Patronage”’ has 
developed in the native party organizations and even in the Public 
Health Service the bosses have appointed needy relatives instead 
of qualified scientists. 

A “foreign Governor” may maintain working relations with a 
“native legislature,” if he believes in it and can be very patient. 
Under the circumstances this is too much to expect of General Wood. 

So it looks as if he or the native legislature would have to go. We 
must choose between imposing an efficient government on the Filipinos 
or continuing to encourage the experiment in the hope that they will 
eventually learn the disadvantages of misgoverning themselves. They 
have made up their own minds on the matter—as all history teaches 
us others would do in similar circumstances. They prefer their own 
inefficient independence to our imposed efficiency. 

If we are going to back up General Wood we will have to send him 
a good many soldiers. 





MEXICO 


emt reestablishing of “Diplomatic Relations” with Mexico 

Wah is more than a single decision—it is nothing unless it is a 

| program of continuing effort. No agreement to live 

vg) together in harmony is worth the ink it is written with 

unless it is followed up with patience and good will. It 

is rather like slipping the ring on the bride’s finger. No mystic 

formula on the Wedding Day will keep the couple out of the Divorce 

Court. What is needed to make a success out of marriage is patience 

and common sense in meeting the daily problems day after day. It 
is very much the same with Diplomatic Relations. 

There can be no doubt that the overwhelming majority of our 
people wish the best of luck for our Southern neighbor and hope 
that the accord so happily reached will develop in intimacy and 
mutual confidence. It is to the President and the Department of 
State that we must look for the realization of these hopes. 

The first decision they must make in this matter is the selection of 
an Ambassador to represent us in Mexico City. Our Wor :p is not 
backing any candidate for the office, but we differ from some of our 
contemporaries who urge that “he must be a man with a background 
of Mexican experience.” Such a background is quite as likely to be 
a hindrance as a help. 

Certainly we do not want a man whose Mexican experience dates 
back to the days of Diaz, and who thinks of Mexico today in the 
terms of his memories. 

There has been a Revolution in Mexico. 














Some of its incidents have 
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been unpleasant for us, some have seemed like comic opera, but it 
has been very real. There is only one thing we can be sure of about 
the future of Mexico. It will not return to its old ways. The sub- 
jugation of the government to foreign “concessionaires” has been 
broken. The servile chains, which bound the peons to the great land- 
lords, have been broken. 

Diaz has no more to do with modern Mexico than Pharaoh has to 
do with King Fuad of Egypt or Tsar Nikolas with the Soviets. A 
sympathetic and imaginative understanding, which would allow our 
Ambassador to see what Mexico may become, would be a much greater 
asset than knowledge of what Mexico was. 

We also want as big a man as can be found. Mexico City just 
now is no post to be used to pay off a minor political debt. We have 
no reason for self-satisfaction over our present relations with the 
Latin-American countries. ‘The Pan-American Conference at San- 
tiago, which offered a chance to clear up misunderstandings and 
bring the nations on this side of the world closer together, worked 
out the other way. It was a definite setback. 

By our treatment of our nearest neighbor our attitude and inten- 
tions are judged throughout the Latin-American world. Mexico City 
is of supreme importance from this point of view. If we want to 
regain the ground we have lost we should choose for our Ambassador 
to Mexico a man of the caliber we would sent to Paris or Tokio or 
the Court of St. James. 





THE WIZARD FROM WALES 


Reo LOYD GEORGE’S visit has helped in “Bringing the 

et} World to America.” The thousands who saw and heard 
Britain’s great War Premier—the tens of thousands who 
listened in by radio—have a more intimate feeling towards 
the far-flung Commonwealth of Nations, whose people 
share with us the same language. This is pure gain. We cannot 
hope to work out a policy of peace that is not based on cordial relations 
with the British Empire. 

However, it is well to remember that Lloyd George was more suc- 
cessful as a War Leader than as a Peace Maker. He has quite as 
much responsibility for the Treaty of Versailles, which he now wants 
to modify, as anybody else. What light he has on the Reparations 
Problem is recently acquired. When the Treaty was being made he 
was just as keen on cashing in for his people as any Frenchman is 
today. He was merely more successful. It was during his Premier- 
ship that the Entente between France and Britain was wrecked. 
There are a good many people alive whose record gives them better 
qualifications when discussing how to bring peace to the world. 

It is more than doubtful if his ardent advocacy of Hughes’ plan 
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for an expert study of Germany’s resources made it any easier for 
Poincaré—his bitterest opponent—to accept it. The French will 
listen with very much less heed to what we say, if they get the idea 
that he persuaded us to say it. 

Lincoln summed up bétter than anyone else what ought to be our 
foreign policy: “With malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right.”” We must 
take action in this Reparations matter, not out of hostility to Poincaré, 
nor from friendship to Lloyd George, but because the action seems 
to us right. Then all the world will listen without prejudice. 





A QUESTION OF METHOD 


5) N packing his suitcase to go over to Europe and help settle 
the Reparations Problem, it is to be hoped that our dele- 
gate to the Commission of Experts will take along some 
full and accurate account of the Italo-Greek Controversy. 

The discussions which raged over the Italian occupa- 
tion of Corfu illustrated very strikingly a lesson in “method” which 
is worth learning. Perhaps never before in history have two diplo- 
matic bodies sat simultaneously trying to “settle” the same crisis. 

The League of Nations in Geneva used the widest possible pub- 
licity. Newspaper men were present at all sessions when this matter 
was discussed except two. And even these two were not very secret. 
Each side had ample opportunity to present its case in public. 

The Conference of Ambassadors, sitting in Paris, worked behind 
closed doors. “Secrecy” was more successfully guarded than usual. 
The evidence on which they acted, the arguments which prevailed, 
have never been made public. 

The contrast in results was equally striking—and instructive. The 
“settlement” proposed by the League was unanimously approved. 
The “settlement” finally decided upon by the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors was as generally disapproved. 

The more public the discussion, the more hope of decent settlement. 








AN EXPLANATION ABOUT DON STURZO 


Owing to a regrettable misunderstanding at the printer’s, the name 
of the leader of the Italian Popular Party appeared incorrectly 
throughout Renzo Rendi’s interesting article last month. The proper 
form of the name is of course Don Luigi Sturzo. 
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turn during the month to the discussions of the Allies 
and Germany over war reparations and the occupation 
of the Ruhr Valley. Lord Curzon, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, inquired in a note to Washington whether the United States 
would agree to an economic conference and an impartial international 
investigation into Germany’s capacity to pay. This amounted to 
official adoption of proposals made by Secretary Hughes of the 
Department of State last December and lately approved by President 
Coolidge. Secretary Hughes replied that the United States would 
be willing to be represented in a conference of all the Allies, on the 
understanding that the United States opposed cancellation of the war 
debts and any linking of the questions of debts and reparations. 
Practically all of Europe, including Italy, Belgium, and the “Little 
Entente” nations of Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia and Rumania, 
as well as Germany, favored the American-British policy for a con- 
ference. Premier Poincaré of France, on the other hand, while 
accepting the proposals in principle, offset the American debt reserva- 
tions and further limited the scope of any conference. He declared 
that the suggested committee of economic experts must be subject 
to the Reparations Commission, which has been effectively controlled 
by France, that they must not consider any reduction in French 
reparations claims but should suggest means of reforming German 
finances and securing damage payments, and finally that they must 
work on the assumption that the occupation of the Ruhr would 
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continue. The United States had stipulated that the economic experts 
should act in an advisory capacity and objected to taking part in 





rt any investigation if it was to be thus limited in scope. These differ- 
Ww ences led to a direct exchange of views between France and the United 
°S States in the attempt to arrive at an acceptable plan. 


Meanwhile progress had been made in endeavors to bring German 
representatives again before the Reparations Board. Premier Poin- 
caré had rebuffed a series of attempts by Chancellor Stresemann of 
Germany to open direct negotiations with France, and Chancellor 
Stresemann had retaliated by declaring that Germany could not 
pay her Ruhr industrialists for fuel or materials delivered to France 
or make any further reparations payments. The Allies adopted for 
discussion a new plan advanced by Belgium providing for industrial 
monopolies in Germany to secure reparations. The Reparations 
Board, with the British representative voting with the other Allies 
for the first time since the Ruhr occupation, approved the Belgian, 
e French and Italian demands for German payments in products in 
, place of gold. This opened the way for Germany to present a reply; 
and the Berlin Government sent a note asking a rehearing of the 
German case. The Allies, with France concurring, agreed to receive 
| German delegates for a restatement of Germany’s position. 

In the occupied Ruhr zone work was gradually being started up, 
under agreements as to working hours, tax payment and reparations 
deliveries, reached by the Krupp and Stinnes chieftains and the 
: French authorities. Unemployment was becoming a sharp problem. 
The Berlin Government stopped its subsidies to the employers, 
ordered the railway men to return to work, and then abolished the 
coal tax which the French were counting on collecting. 
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Italy and the Adriatic 





NCERTAINTY over Mussolini’s 
relations with Greece and Yugo- 
across the Adriatic is not 
ended despite his settlement with 
Greece for the killing of the Italian 
members of the Albanian-Greek Bound- 
ary Mission and his withdrawal of 
the Italian forces from the Greek 
islands. One cause of friction is the 
fact that the Council of Ambassadors 
ordered the total Greek indemnity de- 
posit of fifty million lira paid to Italy 
without waiting for the report of its 
Commission of Inquiry or for a ruling 
by the World Court. Now the Com- 
mission has turned in a report known 
to be to the effect that Greece was not 
remiss in her efforts, to catch and 
punish the criminals. The whole issue 
may come up again, since the money 
was paid by a Swiss bank at the re- 
quest of the Allied Ambassadors, with- 
out authority from the Greek Govern- 
ment which deposited it. The Fas- 
cisti Government gave about two mil- 


lion lira to the families of the murdered 
ee 


Slavia 


officers, and kept the balance for “ex- 
penses of occupation.” 
Meanwhile Italy’s dispute with 


Yugo-Slavia over control of the port 
of Fiume on the northern Adriatic 


continues, and an amicable solution is 
not yet in sight. 


Yugo-Slavia Threatens Bulgaria 





LTIMATUMS appear to be the 
political vogue in the Balkans. 
Yugo-Slavia followed Italy’s example, 
in part, by giving Bulgaria 48 hours 
to fulfill demands in consequence of an 
attack on the Yugo-Slavia military 
attaché in Sofia. These included 
apologies by the Government, render- 
ing of honors by Bulgarian troops be- 
fore the Yugo-Slav Legation, investi- 
gation to find and punish the guilty, 
and an indemnity to be set by the 
World Court at the Hague. Bulgaria 
complied with the Yugo-Slav demands. 
On points of dispute between the 
two Governments, mainly concerning 
the military requisitions during the 
war, Yugo-Slav and Bulgarian dele- 
gates in conference had reached an 
agreement based on acceptance of Bul- 
garia’s offer of about $58,000,000. 


WORLD TRADE will be made 
much easier, it is expected, as a result 
of a new detailed convention regarding 
customs regulation signed by repre- 
sentatives of thirty-four nations at 
Geneva, Switzerland. The Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
were represented, as well as the De- 
partments of State, Commerce and 
the Treasury. A permanent reference 
board for disputes will sit at Geneva. 


























BEFORE AND AFTER 


The Star of London gives a British impression of relations with France 
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The Philippine Pot Boils Harder 





HETHER Filipino Na- 

tionalist leaders are play- 
ing for quick independence or 
political advantage, in their 
campaign against Governor- 
General Wood, is still somewhat 
dificult to determine. But at 
the moment the demand for a 
native Governor is the central 
issue in the islands. Secretary 
Weeks of the Department of 
War has recorded his support 
of General Wood in a message 
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to the Governor. Meanwhile 
the coalition parties controlling 
the Legislature have declared a 
boycott on his administration. 
After he summoned the leaders to a 
conference, they agreed to receive his 
message to the Assembly, but its read- 
ing was greeted with cold silence. 
Afterward the Legislature demanded 
the recall of General Wood, in a reso- 
lution to President Coolidge and Con- 
gress. The Philippine Commissioner, 
Sr. Guevara, in an address in New 
York, urged the appointment of a 
native Governor and self-rule for the 
islands. 

The Mohammedan Moros of Min- 
danao, foes of the Filipinos, disturbed 
by the independence agitation, have 
been attacking and killing Filipinos 
and causing serious trouble to the con- 
stabulary. 


LLOYD GEORGE completed his 
tour of Canada and the United States 
and returned to England, where he at 
once began to make personal political 
capital of his American trip. His ad- 
dresses were generally in advocacy of 
the American proposal of an interna- 
tional commission to determine Ger- 
many’s ability to pay reparations, and 
also of an Anglo-American accord to 
guarantee world order. President 





AS ITALY SEES IT. 


Great Britain sets Greece on Italy while France sets 
on Yugo-Slavia, according to Guerin Meschino of Milan 


Coolidge was reported to be “cold” to 
the second proposal. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Baldwin for a Protective Tariff 





REE TRADE, Britain’s tradi- 
tional policy, has become an 
active political issue as the result of 
addresses by Premier Baldwin. While 
he did not define his policy fully, he in- 
dicated that he would favor a general 
protective tariff policy for manufac- 
tured goods, with no tariff on meat or 
wheat, and also a system of Imperial 
preference to encourage commerce with 
the Dominions as proposed in speeches 
at the British Empire Conference. A 
political fight on these lines is on, 
Lloyd George favoring free trade. 

In the Empire Conference, Premier 
Bruce of Australia advocated an Em- 
pire Purchasing Board, with a policy 
intended to make Great Britain inde- 
pendent of American meat and fruits. 

The Dominion Premiers recorded 
themselves strongly in support of the 
League of Nations, and also empha- 
sized their sense of the importance of 
relations with the United States. Pre- 
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IF FORD WERE ELECTED 


“Well, this will be the first time a President has 
ridden to the White House in his own car,” Tidens 
Tegn of Norway pictures him saying, while Mrs. 
Ford replies: “Henry, you surely don’t imagine we 
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has been recognized to be im- 
practicable because of extremist 


opposition in both sections, 
The British Government has 
now proposed to the Ulster and 
Free State administrations to 
send delegates to a new bound- 
ary conference in London. 
The Irish republican faction, 
in a Sinn Fein convention, 
adopted a policy of passive re- 
sistance to the Free State—a 
decision which appears to set a 
new precedent for Ireland. 


INDIA was in the midst of 
an election campaign which was 
expected to determine whether 
a majority of the Nationalists 
would cooperate with the Legis- 
lative Assembly or maintain a 
political boycott in continua- 
tion of the Gandhi movement of 





could go in a Ford!” 


mier Smuts of South Africa appealed 
for an international reparations con- 
ference and for American aid to Eu- 
rope, declaring that the New World is 
again needed “to redress the balance 
of the Old.” 

In discussions of prohibition, the 
Conference approved the principle of 
extending the search limit for sus- 
pected ships beyond three miles. The 
British Government proposed _ to 
Washington an indefinite limit for this 
special purpose, retaining the estab- 
lished three-mile limit for all ordinary 
purposes, and with the right for ves- 
sels to carry liquor stocks into Amer- 
ican ports under seal. 


IRELAND witnessed a new attempt 
to settle the boundary question be- 
tween Ulster in the north and the Free 
State in the south. Appointment of 
a Boundary Commission, as provided 
in the peace treaty with England 
under which the Free State was set up, 


resistance to the British au- 
thority. In the meantime a 
great step forward in the social life 
of the people was taken. The Hindu 
Grand Assembly, in its seventh ses- 
sion, unanimously removed the ban 
against “untouchables,” the so-called 
pariahs, who have always been out- 
casts. The ban was raised especially 
as regards the use of public wells, 
schools, temples and meeting places. 


FRANCE 


France Plans Military Loans 








ID to the “Little Entente” nations 

of Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia 

and Rumania, and to Poland was re- 
ported to be planned by the French 
Government, in terms of loans amount- 
ing to about $90,000,000 to be pro- 
posed to the Parliament. The credits 
would be largely for military supplies 
from France, it was announced, for the 
armies of central Europe which it is 
to French interest to support in the 
present situation. 
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The French budget for reconstruc- 
tion, which had been set lower than for 
1922, was increased by Parliamentary 
action empowering the Finance Minis- 
ter to assign as large sums as in 1922, 
if feasible, in order to hasten the work. 
The 1922 total was 17,335,000,000 
francs, including reconstruction and 
pensions. 


Germany the Storm Center 


ROWING DISORDER in Ger- 
many continued to be the most 
disturbing single factor in Europe; 
and in the midst of it Chancellor 
Stresemann lost the support of the 
majority Social Democratic party for 
his Coalition Ministry. He had se- 
cured a confidence vote from the 
Reichstag for his Cabinet, followed by 
a grant of emergency authority with 
temporary suspension of parts of the 
Constitution and the powers of the 
Parliament. The break with the Social 
Democrats came on the issue of a de- 
mand for the end of the state of 
martial law and for action 
against the military dictator- 
ship in Bavaria, which was de- 
clared to threaten the Republic. 
But there were many other dif- 
ferences within the Cabinet, es- 
pecially over lengthening the 
working day and other indus- 
trial measures. Chancellor 
Stresemann continued to hold 
office with his diminished Min- 
istry, playing a waiting game 
and fighting national disunion. 
Defiance by various factions 
menaced his administration. 
The Stinnes party of indus- 
trialists asked the right to nego- 
tiate agreements with the 
French in the Ruhr for resum- 
ing production and reparations 
payments, with guarantees of 
compensation. This Stresemann 
refused, but the industrialists 
proceeded with their negotia- 
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tions independently. In Saxony a 
radical regime opposed the national 
dictatorship and control of produc- 
tion and defied Berlin. This alleged 
Communist movement was made an ex- 
cuse for demonstrations by the Bava- 
rian militarists, who broke off rela- 
tions with Saxony and massed forces 
on the state border. The National 
Defense Minister, in order to control 
Saxony and ward off the threat of 
civil war, sent troops into Saxony and 
deposed its Premier. 

Bavaria’s monarchist chiefs then 
launched an attack against the Repub- 
lic, led by General Ludendorf, Chief of 
Staff during the war, and by Adolf 
Hitler, head of a military secret order. 
They seized the state government and 
planned a march on Berlin. The De- 
fense Minister mobilized forces, and 
with the support of the loyal troops 
in Bavaria the rebellion was checked. 
The Premiers of the other German 
states backed the Government in its 





WHICH HAT FOR GERMANY? 


The war helmet of the monarchists, the silk hat of 
diplomacy, the pointed cap of communism, or balloon 
cap of social democracy, questions Kladderadatsch 


of Berlin 
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stand against Bavaria, but many of 
them advocated an end of martial law 
and more autonomous powers for the 
states under the Republic. 

In the Rhineland an independent re- 
public was proclaimed in Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. Although the population was 
indifferent or hostile to the movement, 
the policy adopted by the French oc- 
cupation authorities of stopping op- 
position on the ground of maintaining 
order, permitted the Separatists to 
extend their influence through about 
one-third of the Rhineland. Coblenz 
was declared to be the capital. A 
Rhenish Palatinate faction also pro- 
claimed a republic in similar fashion. 
Great Britain protested against any 
division of Germany as contrary to the 
Versailles treaty. Later, on the com- 
plaint of the British and Dutch Con- 
suls in Aix that the Separatists were 
a menace to peace and the safety of 
their nationals, the Belgian authori- 
ties sent the forces out of town. It 
seemed clear that the movement could 
live where there were no occupation 
troops. 

Food riots and looting of shops and 
farms were increasing all over Ger- 
many, while the currency situation 
was in a greater chaos than ever. 
President Coolidge in Washington in- 
dicated that if the situation called 
for it he would favor the financing 
of large shipments of wheat for relief 
of the hungry. 


PRESIDENT MASARYK of 
Czecho-Slovakia visited Paris, Brus- 
sels and London on an important tour 
for the purpose of strengthening rela- 
tions with the Allies and determining 
mutual policies. It was reported that 
the terms of military and economic 
relations with France were more 


clearly defined during his stay in 
Paris; but the results of his trip were 
not announced. 








OUR WORLD 


ITALY saw the celebration of the 
first anniversary of the Fascisti revo- 
lution. The Finance Minister pub- 
lished figures to show how promises of 
economy made at that time are being 
kept, indicating that for the first 
three months of the fiscal year the 
deficit was cut 181,000,000 lira below 
the estimate to a total of 469,000,000 
lira. American ¢apital, it was re- 
ported, is to undertake development 
of Italy’s hydro-electric resources 
through a company known as the 
Italian Power Company. 


GREECE was stirred by a royalist 
attempt led by Gen. Metaxas to over- 
throw the military government under 
Premier Gonatas. The revolt started 
in Corinth, and after a series of hard 
fights it was reported quelled. 


RUSSIA negotiated an agreement 
with British interests for exports of 
grain to western Europe, through the 
agency of the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society and of leading brokers. Dutch 
firms were also reported to be increas- 
ingly active in Russia. 


NEAR EAST 


TURKEY having been formally es- 
tablished as a republic by a vote of the 
National Assembly, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha was elected its first President 
for a term of four years with eligi- 
bility to reelection. He is Chief of 
State with the right to preside over 
the Council of Ministers and the Na- 
tional Assembly and appoint the Pre- 
mier. He is also Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army. These extreme powers, 
rushed through practically at the dic- 
tation of Mustapha Kemal, are al- 
ready beginning to arouse some oppo- 
sition on the part of the Turkish press. 
While confidence is expressed in the 
first President as a sincere patriot, 
fears are voiced that the office might 
be abused in future. Meanwhile the 
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Turkification of Constantinople, again 
under Turkish control after its long 
occupation, is proceeding rapidly. 
Turkish is replacing other languages 
in street and store signs and it is said 
that the city will soon show no trace 
of any but Turkish influence. 


SYRIA, under French control, saw 
the abolition of all capitulations in 
favor of foreign residents. Consular 
courts, which may continue until Janu- 
ary 1, are to be replaced by mixed 
courts in Syria and the Lebanon. 


FAR EAST 


China’s New ‘President and Constitution 





SAO KUN, head of the powerful 

Chili military faction of northern 
China, who recently secured the Presi- 
dency by the vote of a Parliament said 
to have been liberally bribed, was for- 
mally installed in office in Peking. His 
inaugural address indicated a Celestial 
sense of humor, for he spoke of the 
need to reduce military expenditure, 
practice financial economy, and pro- 
mote education. He also expressed 
satisfaction that a new permanent 
Constitution had been passed, afford- 
ing a firm basis for the national 
Government. 

This Constitution supersedes the 
Provisional Constitution drawn up at 
Nanking after the revolution of 1911, 
under which China has been theoreti- 
cally governed. It provides for estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a Na- 
tional Army for the first time in China, 
for uniform administration of justice 
and levying of taxes, and for self- 
government for the provinces—a re- 
form which has been the aim of a long 
popular movement. The provinces 
are to organize their own forces to 
maintain order, and to elect their own 
governors under a system similar to 
the election of state governors in the 
United States. 


WINDOWS ON 
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What the Military Governors of the 
various provinces with their indepen- 
dent armies will do about this remains 
to be seen. They are the main ob- 
stacles to China’s unity and peace. 

Meanwhile Sun Yat Sen, who had 
declared war on President Tsao Kun 
from Canton in South China, was re- 
ported to have been defeated by Gen. 
Chen Chung Ming, supporter of the 
Peking Government. 


Answering repeated protests of the 
foreign Diplomats regarding recent 
bandit outrages in Shantung Province, 
the Peking Government declared that 
the Governor of Shantung had been 
dismissed and that stronger measures 
against brigands would be taken, but 
refused the demand for policing the 
railways under foreign supervision. 
Later it appeared that the Shantung 
Governor was “dismissed” in a some- 
what familiar Chinese fashion by 
transferring him to another position. 
The whole question of the protection 
of foreigners in China continues under 
discussion between the Government and 
the envoys. 


LATIN AMERICA 


| gerne was in the beginning of 
a stormy presidential election 
campaign. President Obregon and Sr. 
Pani, Secretary of the Treasury, as- 
sailed the candidacy of Adolfo de la 
Huerta, former Treasury Secretary, 
with charges of graft. Sr. Robles, 
Minister of Commerce, resigned in pro- 
test. Demonstrations in Mexico City, 
by supporters of General Calles, who 
seems to be favored by the administra- 
tion to succeed Obregon, were the occa- 
sion for attacks by the Huerta faction 
which ended in violent riots. 

France, following the United States, 
has given practical recognition to the 
Mexican Government by inquiring 
about an acceptable Minister. 


Matcoum W. Davis. 
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Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
that leads to ACTION. If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 

















WHAT WOULD YOU DO ABOUT IT? 
AMERICAN HELP FOR SICK EUROPE 


ACTION QUESTION 1 


HAT would YOU do, if you 

could decide, about bringing sick 
Europe back to health, sanity and 
prosperity? 

Do YOU think that the time has not 
yet arrived for America to partici- 
pate? Or is it your judgment that the 
present plight of Europe is none of 
our affair? 

To be sure we all thought the Ger- 
man menace to the peace of the world 
was such as to justify American par- 
ticipation in the World War. And it 
was our aid then that helped the Allies 
to win the war and brought peace to 
the world. But has peace ever really 
come—an enduring, healing peace? 
Has there not rather been a hateful 
smoldering warfare during most of the 
five years, destructive in its present 
effects and always threatening to 
break out in the flames of actual 
combat? 

Statesmen and economists agree 
that until the reparation problem is 
solved world peace will always be in 
jeopardy, governments will remain un- 
stable and industry, finance and mone- 
tary standards will continue to be 
chaotic. 

Germany has ceased to pay repara- 
tions, pleading inability while France 
accuses her of shirking. Experts like 
Keynes in England and Moulton in 
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this country have given their opinion 
that the reparation bill as it stands 
cannot be paid and that to pay at all 
Germany must have financial assist- 
ance that will put her on her feet, 
and with this view economists generally 
agree. The Hughes plan for an im- 
partial inquiry for the purpose of 
fixing Germany’s “Capacity to Pay” 
is more and more urged as a way out. 

Then as a modest footnote, there 
are eleven billions and more that the 
allied countries owe the United States. 
Are they ever to be paid, with resulting 
decrease in our own taxes? But how 
can the Allies pay us unless Germany 
pays them? 

Can this vicious circle ever be 
broken? What would YOU do about 
it? 


READING REFERENCES 


This month’s main question involves several 
interrelated questions on which lists have ap- 
peared in this department in recent numbers 
of Our Wonrtp, including a proposed economic 
conference on reparations, June and October 
numbers, American Cooperation in European 
Affairs, September number, the League of 
Nations in March and September numbers 
and the World Court in the September num- 
ber. With very few exceptions the following 
references are supplemental to the lists men- 
tioned above: 


Our Wortp: 
America’s Stake in Europe’s Deadlock, by 
Arthur Bullard, in this number. 
America Must Aid Europe, by Louis Wiley. 
Nov. ’23, pp. 19-23. 
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A Business Plan for World Revival, by W. 
H. Booth. June ’23, pp. 3-6. 

Shell Shock in Europe’s Industry, by G. L. 
Carden. July °23, pp. 21-29. 


Booxs: 


Wison, Wooprow. Case for the League 
of Nations. Princeton University Press. 
1923. $1.75. Made up of extracts from 
addresses and statements, with a final 
chapter on America and World Problems, 
in which Mr. Wilson claims that Amer- 
ica’s isolation is impossible and that the 
opponents of the League have no other 
constructive plan to offer. 

Grssons, H. A. Europe Since 1918. Cen- 
tury. 1923. $3.00. Exceedingly inter- 
esting historical and critical account of 
Europe since the Armistice by an op- 
ponent of the League of Nations. 

Ravace, M. E. Malady of Europe. Mac- 
millan. 1923. $2.00. Author an Amer- 
ican of Rumanian birth. Very pessimis- 
tic about Europe’s ability to be rescued 
from the quicksands. 

Nirt1, Francesco. Decadence of Europe. 
Holt, 1923. $3.00. Former Italian pre- 
mier urges America to join England in a 
reconstruction program to include cancel- 
lation of debts and credits, renunciation 
of military occupation and control, and 
abandonment of reparations. 

Ancas, L. L. B. Reparations, Trade and 

Foreign Exchange. London. P. S. King 
& Son. 1922. 
—Germany and her Debts. London. H. J. 
Simmonds. 1923. These two books by an 
English writer furnish a critical examina- 
tion of the reparation problem. 

Moutton, H. G., & McGuire, C. E. Ger- 
many’s Capacity to Pay: a study of the 
reparation problem. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1923. $8.00. This book, included in 
an earlier list, is mentioned again because 
of its importance and to call attention to 
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a 14-page summary of it which may be 
had gratis on application to the Institute 
of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


America’s Relation to the European Situa- 


tion; edited by Carl Kelsey. Philadelphia. 
July 1923. $1.00. (American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, An- 
nals, Vol. 108.) More than 40 authorities 
discuss many phases of the question, in- 
cluding the financial and economic basis 
of international peace, the influence of 
Europe on America and what the United 
States can do for Europe. 


Recent MaGazine ARTICLES: 
Foreign Policy of the United States (text 


of much quoted New Haven speech of 
Dec. 29, 1922) proposing an international 
inquiry, with American representation, on 
reparations. Secretary Charles E. Hughes. 
Current History (N. Y. Times), Feb. ’23, 
pp. 837-845. 


Can America Help? Mark Sullivan. World’s 


Work. Sept. ’23, pp. 537-544. 


Essentials of a Reparations Settlement. 


Louis Loucheur. Foreign Affairs, Sept. 
°23, pp. 1-9. 


Reparations and the Policy of Repudiation: 


an American view. Foreign Affairs. 
Sept. ’23, pp. 55-83. 


Reconstruction of German Finances and 


the Reparation Problem. R. R. Kuc- 
zynski. Jour. of Political Economy. 
Aug. ’23, pp. 565-572. 


Constructive versus Dollar Diplomacy. 


Henry Bruére. Amer. Econ. Rev. March 
23, pp. 68-76. 


Can Europe Pay Her Debts? (series of 


long and caustic articles). Saturday 
Evening Post. July 21, 28 and Aug. 
4, °23. 


Business and Financial Conditions Abroad, 


is an important department in each 
month’s issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 


THE CHURCHES AND PEACE 


ACTION QUESTION 2 
How do YOU think the Christian 


Churches can best work to ensure 
world-wide, enduring peace? 


Christian leaders generally have felt 


that the World War was a reflection on 
the Churches—that it was possible for 
most of the so-called Christian nations 
of the world to continue for four years 
in heathenish warfare. And they ob- 
serve that the hatreds of the so-called 
peace of the past five years seem little 





less bitter than those of wartime. The 
responsibility for this situation rests 
heavily on the Churches whose leaders 
are trying to find a way to make Chris- 
tianity really effective in international 
affairs. 


Christian workers have been fore- 


most in the support of measures for 
international good will and to that end 
are now making a determined drive for 
American membership in the Perma- 
nent International World Court. 
What would YOU do? 
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READING REFERENCES 


Our Wort: 
Peace Through Christian Unity; an inter- 
view with Archbishop Séderblom in this 


number. 
Books: 
Irwin, Witt. Christ or Mars? Appleton, 
1923. $1.50. “Can the world of Christ 


and religion follow the pathway of Mars 
and of war?” A call to the churches for 
new and higher service. 

Gouickx, S. L. Christian Crusade for a 
Warless World. Macmillan, 1922. $1. 
A program and an arsenal of facts for 
Christian workers for world peace. Lists 
of organizations promoting peace. Bibli- 


ography. 


Pace, Kmsy. Is War Ever Justifiable? 
Announced by Doran, 1923. $1. 

Lissy, F. J. War on War; Campaign Text- 
book. Washington, National Council for 
Prevention of War, 532 17th St. 1923, 
10 cents. This organization will also 
furnish a multigraph list of references on 
Christianity and War. 


ORGANIZATIONS: 

Pamplets for distribution by 

World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, Commission on International 
Justice and Good Will, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York. 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


The Santa Margherita Treaty 


What is the Santa Margherita Treaty? Mrs. 
S. E. H., Toledo, Ohio. 


The Santa Margherita Treaty is the 
agreement between Yugo-Slavia and 
Italy whereby the Dalmatian question, 
long a bone of contention between 
those two countries, was settled. This 
treaty was ratified in the Italian Par- 
liament February 10, 1923, by a vote 
of 225 to 20. 


The League Council and the 
Council of Ambassadors 
Will you kindly furnish me a statement that 
will differentiate fully and clearly the func- 
tions and origins of the Council of the League, 


and the Council of Ambassadors that sits in 
Paris? W.H.S., New York City. 


The Council of Ambassadors, com- 
posed of Allied ambassadors, was or- 
ganized after the Peace Conference of 
Paris, early in 1920. Its chief func- 
tion is to execute the treaties of peace, 
and attend to the current details inci- 
dental thereto. 


The Council of the League of Na- 
tions is composed of eleven (originally 
nine) nations, in which the United 


States—like Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan— is entitled to repre- 
sentation as one of the five permanent 
members as soon as it enters the 
League. The other six members are 
elected by the Assembly. The Council 
constitutes a sort of executive commit- 
tee of the League. Its chief function 
is to afford a means for prompt con- 
ference whenever any circumstances 
threatening world peace or good feel- 
ing arises, and to smooth the matter 
out or to recommend to the individual 
sovereign nations suitable measures 
such as the prompt application of the 
boycott provided for in Article XVI 
of the League’s Covenant. 


Naturalization in the U. S. 


I was born in Italy, but I have lived in the 
United States since I was four years of age. 
In 1916, when I was five years of age, my 
father was naturalized. Does that make me 
a citizen of the United States? L. M., Mere 
dith, N. H. 

It has been declared by the United 
States courts that the naturalization 
of the father operates as a naturaliza- 
tion of his minor children, if they are 
dwelling within the United States at 
the time the father becomes a citizen. 
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_ Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Lincoln Individuality 


Those motorists whose appraisal of a car is in- 
fluenced by its fitness to reflect their standing in the 
community agree in according Lincoln custom built 
closed bodies their unqualified approval. 


The supply of these bodies is strictly limited. 
Their beauty is of that happy sort which, without 
striving for attention, commands respect. Every 
detail of their design, finish, and fittings con- 
tributes to an individuality and charm gratifying to 
those who set highest value upon these factors. 


Mounted upon the standard Lincoln chassis, these 
models offer the exacting motorist not only luxurious 
and dependable transportation, but also a concrete 
symbol of distinction—a car accurately expressing 
the exclusive atmosphere to which he is accustomed. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
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Exhibited at the National Automobile Shows 



























Economic Recovery in Kurope 
By Alan G. Goldsmith 





Chief of the Western European Division, Department of Commerce 


From a Survey Prepared for the Commission on Commerce and Marine of the 
American Bankers Association, from Which the Following Important 
Sections Have Been Selected by Special Permission 


HE autumn of 1923 finds West- 

ern Europe struggling back to 

normal business conditions and 
with considerable progress made since 
the armistice. Industry and commerce 
have advanced and the food situation 
has materially improved in most 
guarters. This progress has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in those countries 
and in such cases where economic de- 
velopment has been permitted to pro- 
gress without interference. Wherever 
economic, financial or commercial 
problems have been handled as mat- 
ters of national or international pol- 
itics, the normal recovery in many 
cases has been seriously impaired. 

Public finance and fiscal reorganiza- 
tion in certain instances have been 
lagging behind industrial and com- 
mercial development because these 
problems have been considered not 
only from the standpoint of economic 
rehabilitation, but also from a political 
point of view. There have, however, 
been some instances of pronounced 
national rehabilitation including the 
question of national fiscal affairs. In 
Italy considerable development has 
been shown ever since the armistice. 
The Czecho-Slovak program has been 
progressing in an extremely satisfac- 
tory manner and the efforts made by 
European countries to put Austria on 
her feet have shown quite encouraging 
results. 

The reparation situation remains as 
the crucial problem in European eco- 
nomic rehabilitation yet to be solved. 
Until this matter is adjusted on a busi- 
nesslike basis, no sure reorganization 
of commerce and industry can take 
place in Europe. 

In order to progress along the lines 
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of financial improvement and currency 
stabilization, it is absolutely necessary 
in the first place that a nation desiring 
to rehabilitate itself must balance its 
budget. When national expenditures 
exceed revenue, only two options are 
left for the State: either paper cur- 
rency must be issued to take care of 
the shortage, or loans must be floated 
on the basis of which obligations can 
be paid. Both of these methods cause 
inflation if the shortage is noticeably 
large. The former method, as in Ger- 
many, invariably brings about the im- 
mediate depreciation of its currency 
and resultant evils. The latter pro- 
cedure as in France does not immedi- 
ately react on the exchange, because the 
population absorbs the bonds which 
are floated and does not throw them 
on the public markets. This debt is, 
however, an obligation of the State 
which increases at compound interest, 
and if this method is carried on at 
length will bring with it eventual 
inflation. 

Including the invisible and intan- 
gible items, such as receipts from ship- 
ping, returns from shipping, returns 
from investments, tourist expenditures 
and remittances from emigrants 
abroad, the trade of the country must 
also show a balance. No gold loan or 
any form of loan advanced to a coun- 
try whose total net imports exceed its 
exports, including the invisible items, 
will be of any financial assistance 
under unrestricted economic condi- 
tions. The gold will immediately flow 
out of the country in order to equalize 
shortages in the international balance, 
and the country will be faced with a 
new inflation menace. 

In considering the present-day fiscal 
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HE railroads are physi- 
cally built to fetch and 
carry men and freight. They are 
financially built to go forward 
and expand with funds bor- 
rowed from investors like your- 
self in the form of bond issues. 
Like all the bonds we offer 
to investors, every railroad 
bond we recommend has first 
been put through a fact-search- 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES 





Empire Builders—in your safe deposit box 


ing test. Only when the facts 
indicate sound values are we 
willing to say, “This bond 
meets our standard —we rec- 
ommend it.” 

If you are an investor you 
should receive our Monthly 
Offering List which contains a 
broad selection of well secured 
bonds. Current copy will be 
mailed on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


ACCEPTANCES 
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affairs of European countries these 
two major factors have been given first 
consideration. 

During the period since the armi- 
stice the United Kingdom has made 
herself practically independent of 
reparation payments and has put her- 
self on a sound financial basis. It is 
true that industry has suffered to a 
great extent, that the tax rates are 
enormously high, that Great Britain 
is now faced with an unemployment 
problem of great magnitude. In gen- 
eral, however, she has maintained to a 
very large extent her financial and 
economic leadership. 

At the very beginning the British 
fiscal policy was planned to make the 
country independent of the doubtful 
asset of reparation payments. Taxa- 
tion was increased to the very limit of 
the payment ability of the population, 
which backed the government in every 
measure which was put through. As 
a result, the British budget has been 
practically balanced and, in fact, at 
the present time, it shows a surplus 
enabling that country to pay to the 
United States interest and sinking 
fund charges on its section of the in- 
terallied debt. 

Certain experts are of the opinion 
that unemployment will be remedied in 
Great Britain by normal development, 
by the establishment of new industries 
and by the stimulation of trade, which 
will be induced by increased purchas- 
ing power of the world in general and 
Europe in particular. 

It is difficult to foresee any funda- 
mental improvement in European con- 
ditions until the question of repara- 
tions is settled on a businesslike basis. 
This problem, which has been a play- 
thing of international politics, will 
have to be adjusted on a basis of com- 
mercial, financial and economic expe- 
diency. One advance, if it may be so 
called, which has occurred with regard 
to the reparations problem is that the 
world in general seems to realize by 
this time that the sum of 132 billion 
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gold marks fixed at the London Con- 
ference in May of 1921 is beyond Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. There also 
seems to be a tendency to adjust the 
matter in such a way as to offer in- 
ducements for prompt payments and 
penalties for delays and evasions. 


Following the failure of the negotia- 
tions at the beginning of January, 
France and Belgium occupied the Ruhr 
Valley on January 16. Germany re- 
taliated by passive resistance. No 
cash reparations were paid by them to 
the occupying powers and the only 
reparations in kind obtained by France 
and Belgium were those procured from 
Ruhr Valley stocks by their own per- 
sonnel. Some reparation payments in 
kind were made to Great Britain and 
Italy. 

Germany’s decreased production 
and the resultant loss of purchasing 
power has had a considerable effect on 
world trade and commerce. 

On September 24, 1923, the German 
Government, unable to endure longer 
the economic burden, discontinued pas- 
sive resistance unconditionally. 

The position of France is clear. 
Her unfavorable financial position 
makes it essential on the one hand for 
her to receive funds. At the same 
time it is realized in France that in 
order to receive payment from Ger- 
many it will be necessary to permit 
Germany to develop commercially 
without undue hampering. The French 
feel that a Germany commercially 
powerful in this industrialized age is 
a military menace to her. If, there- 
fore, France is given guarantees by 
her powerful allies during the late war 
which will protect her against Ger- 
many, she feels that she can permit 
Germany to expand commercially and 
industrially. Combined with this feel- 
ing is the one that the debts of her 
allies should be paid by her enemies 
and that, in addition to the amounts 
demanded from Germany for the pur- 
pose of reconstruction in France itself, 
she should demand from Germany 
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those sums necessary to reimburse he 
for advances made by the Uni 
States and Great Britain, unless he 
two creditor allies cancel her indebted= 
ness to them. 

France also feels that at the pre 
ent time she should be given an oppor 
tunity to build up her own industries) 
These should be brought to the level 
of the Germans’ in order to give thé 
French a chance of competing on 
equal footing for commercial busine 

In general, however, there seems 
be a tendency on the part of the com 
tinental allies to limit reparations 
a sum sufficient to cover actual recom 
struction costs. At the time of th 
Treaty of Versailles not only were re 
construction expenditures included ity 
the sums assessed against Germany 
but also sums expended by the com 
batant allies on account of pension 
and similar disbursements. The elim 
ination of these items will mean a re 
duction of the allies’ claims of approx=) 
imately 50 per cent. 

Germany’s position has been one of} 
financial decadence ever since the 
armistice. The budget, burdened by 
reparation payments, as well as sho 
ing a deficit in internal affairs, hag 
never approached a balance, and 
shortages have been made up by th 
printing of paper money. The traé 
balance, slightly adverse before the 
war, has been decidedly more unfavor 
able since the war than before withow 
the possibility of making up the short 
age by means of invisible exports. 
though at the beginning it was possi 
for industrials to benefit by the dep 
ciation of the mark, internal costs @ 
now equalizing the drop, and the eed 
nomic disaster has become pronounced 

A reorganization of German finance 
which is entirely dependent on @ 
proper settlement of the reparatiom 
problem, is absolutely essential to & 
reconstructed Germany. At the beq 
ginning this will probably result im” 
industrial depression. It is, howevety | 
the only salvation for the country. ~ 








